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AUCTIONS 


NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 














ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. 


will hold the following SALE by AUCTION 

at their Galleries, 

72, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. May. 6622. 
The SECOND PORTION of the WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH POTTERY, etc. 
formed by the late LOUIS GAUTIER, Esq. (to be 
sold by Order of the Executors), towards end Feb. 
Catalogues of above Sale p.f. 3d. each (prepaid.) 





UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 





of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 


MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


PERSONAL 

NTIQUE and MODERN FURNITURE—a choice 
+4 collection of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, 
Dining Tables, Bureaux, Taliboys. Chests, Persian 
Rugs, Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese 
Porcelain and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. 
Inspection invited.—-WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 
Sloane Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 





NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post. 
SPINK & SON, LTD., The All British Firm 


(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 





RE YOU helping our Prisoners of War? One 
guinea will provide two food parcels for them 
and bring you MASTERPIECES OF ENGRAVING 
ON POSTAGE STAMPS—a new book by Robson 
Lowe. The entire proceeds of this de luxe edition 
(limited to 1,000 copies) will be donated to the 
Red Cross and St. John Fund.—Send cash with 
order to ROBSON LOWE, 50, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Abbey 4034. 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out - of - the - way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
SPREY’S are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 156, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 
OOKS ON HUNTING, SHOOTING, ANGLING, 
ETC., inexpensively lent by post. Send 
roomy addressed envelope and 6d. stamps for 
500-BOOK SPORTSMEN’S CATALOGUE.— 
CL’POSTAL LIBRARIES LTD.. Kingsbury, 
London, N.W.9. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
ARS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 
Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 29.000. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 
HARLES ANGELL, 34. Milsom Street. Bath. 
4 dealer in anticuv furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





- >... as 
NGRAVINGS by PIRANESI. 20 Piranesi 
Engravings of Ancient Rome, etc., in excel- 
lent condition, framed in black and gold Hogarth 
frames, £25.—Box 753. aes 
INE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—_HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. - : 
OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. SES AER i SIERO, 
AND AND NAIL INSTITUTE sends Coralie’s 
Home Treatment for war-weary hands and 
nails, 10 -.—Appointment at 35, Old Bond Street, 








106. Reg. 3387. = 
ANDBAG REPAIR SHOP. For Renovations 
or Repairs. Articles insured whilst in our 

are. Call or write for estimate.—124 Baker 


Street, London, W.1. Near station. - 
a ORSE BRASS COLLECTIONS,” No. 1, 5/,- 
and ‘‘All About Horse Brasses,”’ 2/6, will 
be available Feb. 20.—H. S. RICHARDS, Vesey 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. : z 
NVISIBLE MENDING, Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in one week. Send or call. Mark ciearly 
damages to be mended. BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
ADY wanted to look after small modern 
house and two little children with no mother. 
—Box 756. ; — 
NUBSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 





prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
IPE SMOKERS. Owing to briar shortage, 
have your old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, 
scraped and renovated and made sweet for many 
months, 2/- per pipe (any make), plus 6d. postage 
(any quantity). Foul pipes injure health. Also 
all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, etc.—ASTLEYS, 
109. Jermyn Street, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. 


ERFUME. Two 
Perfume for sale. 


bottles of genuine French 


Write Box 724. 


EMAKE HANDBAG CO. will repair your 

handbag. Highest craftsmanship. Post or 
call. 57, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. S.W.3. 

OLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY. You cannot 

afford—whether buying or selling—to over- 
look the advantage of consulting the largest 
officially appointed retailers.—JACK BARCLAY, 
LTD., 1213, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 

USSIAN SABLE STOLE for sale. Very fine 

furs.—WALKER, Reinwood, Manchester Road, 
Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

EAL Coney Cape, 27in., embroidered satin 

lining. Short Skunk Cape. Perfect con- 
dition. Seen London.—Box 457, HARRODS 
ADVTG. AGENCY, S.W.1. 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility._MRS. GORDON, 39 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1 (Amb. 2575). 
ARING & GILLOwW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return,—KAYS (C.L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 





HESS. A REMINDER for after the war. The 

origina) STAUNTON CHESSMEN are the 
best. Hand made by craftsmen. — JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 

IGARS for Victory celebrations, imported 

Havanas, Jamaican, Borneos, Canadian, 
Dutch, German, American and British, offered.— 
EUROCLYDON, Drybrook. Glos. 


LOCKS, Watches, Jewellery, Clockwork VCon- 

trollers, Gramophones, etc. Repaired by 
experienced workmen. Enquiries welcomed.— 
HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
Tel.: VICtoria 0134. 

OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam users, 16/- ton 

at works. 5-ton trucks any station.—Box 84, 
HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


ULTURED 








PEARL CO., LTD., 14, Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 6623), will 
purchase for cash Cultured Necklaces. Real 


Diamonds, Gold, Silver, and Imitation Jewellery. 
Cali or send registered post. Bankers, National 
and Provincial Bank. 


EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 

IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS. 

SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN. 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 

VOID FURS got by torture. Write for Fur 

Crusade leafiet, which also tells how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely.—MAJOR 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 

RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death. Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 














Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16 Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 


EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 





EDUCATIONAL 


HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

bridges the gap between school and call-up 
with an always-useful training which is satisfy- 
ing, inspiring and thorough. Special] attention 
given to languages and journalism. 67, Queen’s 
Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939 and Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 





NLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 

are familiar with the great works of English 
literature. There is no more delightful and profit- 
able reading, as you will quickly realise if you 
follow the new Course by L. A. G. Strong. It is 
the ideal guide to the best reading you have ever 
enjoyed. Free advice and book from:—Applica- 
tions Dept... LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57 Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


LIVESTOCK 

MAREMMA DOG PUPPIES. Two outstanding 

suow specimens of this rare and lovely 
breed forsale. Snow-white. They will be 28inches 
tall when full grown, rather like large white 
retrievers. Parents have dark eyes and correct 
ear carriage. 30gns. each including inoculation. 
Seen any time. Ready for delivery March.— 
S.A.E. for inquiries, please, to the HON. MRS. 
H. L. PARKER, Hoo End Farm, Whitwell, Hitchin, 
Herts. 





Wanted 


XCELLENT COUNTRY HOME WANTED for 
pedigreed white Bull Terrier Bitch, born 


17/11/41, as pet, on breeding terms. Sole reason 
for parting, owing to war work owner unable to 
exercise.—For further particulars, apply Box 752. 


[_AbBAdon (black) Puppy wanted for pet.— 
LADYHAM, Burford, Oxon. 








WANTED 

DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74 Chancery Lane, London 
Holborn 3793. 

AR. £400 OFFERED for really small mileage 

AUSTIN 12, ROVER, HILLMAN, HUMBER 
or WOLSELEY Sunshine Saloon.—Write,Box 1212, 
SCRIPPS’S, South Molton Street, W.1. 

ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 

Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878, (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 

AR WANTED. Good price offered for genuine 

low-mileage model from private owner.— 
Particulars to C. MILLER, 54, Warren Street, 
London, W.1. 

LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent’s and 

children’s unwarted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEL.: 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 























“@.OUNTRY LIFE.” Half price paid in advance 
for copies posted two weeks after issue.— 
WALFORD, Holly Farm, Curry Rivel, Taunton. 
OUBLE .410 Gun, hammerless. Take 2'in- 
cartridge.—REGINALD BOASE, Torrington: 
Devon. 
RAWINGS AND PAINTINGS by Old Masters, 
Water-colours of English Painters of the 
Eighteenth Century. Bird and Flower paintings, 
Shipping pictures. Buys,—I.M.H., Field Cottage, 
Northleigh, Witney, Oxon. 
RIGIDAIRES. Hoovers, Washing Machines 
Radios, any condition purchased.—Write or 
phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wel. 9825, 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel. : 20885). 
RAMOPHONE RECORDS wanted. Classical: 
both vocal and orchestral, symphonies: 
operas, quartets, sonatas. Send lists. Cash paid. 
—Box 755. 
CE AXES and other climbing equipment; good 
price paid.—Particulars to L. H. COBB, 
38, Sherrards Park Road, Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. 
IBRARIES or smaller collections of books 
wanted. Highest prices paid. Removal at my 
expense, any distance.—HAMMOND, 223, Drews 
Lane, Birmingham 8. 
OSS BROS & CO. LTD. will pay very satis~ 
factory prices for good quality Saddlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
Co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


IMBERS (Standing Parcels). We are requiring 

Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees for essen- 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with particulars, 
will be appreciated. Large and/or medium 
parcels required. — N. G. & J. CLARK, LTD. 
(Registered Office), Somerset House, Reading. 


FOR SALE _ 


RTIST PAINTS MINIATURES on Ivory from 

any photograph; moderate fee. Exhibitor 
Royal Academy; specimens submitted.—C. J., 
Northway Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 

NTIQUES. Choice Furniture and China. 

Anything obtainable. Everything guaran- 
teed and delivered. Correspondence invited.— 
WOODHOUSE, 120, Baker Street, Luton. 
ANTIQUE and REPRODUCTION FURNITURE— 

special display including very fine examples 
in Georgian and Louis XV styles, Abridged list 
sent on receipt of 1d. stamp.—JELKS, (Est. 1835), 
262-275 Holloway Road, N.7. Tel. North 2747 (10 
lines). 

ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 

Being, post free 3s. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints, post free 2/6; both unique.— 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 

ARAVAN, Raven Arcadian, 13ft. 6in. plain 

roof, d/p. end kitchen, 4 berths, wardrobe, 
sink, table.—Write for particulars, F.0.C. CARA- 
VAN CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, London, N.W.2 
*Phone Gladstone 2234. 

OLLECTION of Fine OLD GEORGIAN SILVER 

amongst which are George II salvers and 
candlesticks. Two complete services of table 
silver, i.e. spoons, forks, etc. Tea services, 
coffee-pots, pepper-casters, salt cellars and 
mustard pots, etc. All in perfect condition, with 
hall, date and maker’s marks. Very reasonable 
prices. I will send anything for inspection.— 
LT.-COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars, 
Rochester. Phone: Chatham 3160. 

OSYTOES and TUFFHEELS solve the HOLE 

problem.—TUFFHEELS, 62, Harpur Street, 
Bedford, Beds. 

EORGIAN SILVER. Lady selling collection 

which includes canteen, condiment pieces, 
teapots and cream jugs, etc. Kindly state require- 
ments; approval.—Box 721. 

UN. 












































A Westley Richards double-barrelled 

hammer Gun in excellent condition, with 
leather case and canvas sling, a few cartridges.— 
Offers to 36, Goodwood Avenue, Watford. 

UN for sale, by T. Wild, Whittall Street, Bir- 

mingham, 1939. Twelve-bore D.B. Hammer- 
less Sporting Gun, Anson ejector, finely engraved. 
One day’s shooting only. Owner in Forces. In 
perfect condition. £75. No offers.—Apply, WOOD- 
MAN, “‘Berkeley,’’ Grosvenor Road, Prestatyn. 


ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in country- 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. Send 3d. for 
patterns. REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 





LAD’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in., 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 













GARDENING 

(CHASE CLOCHES pay for themselves the iy 
season and last indefinitely. They speed nm 
Vegetables by weeks, double output, make »,” 
sible an extra crop, ensure fresh food the a 
round.—CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Chertsey 
FOOD FIRST—FLOWERS AFTER! ~ Onio, 
A/sown, A.1., Cundys, Champion, ap, 
MASTERPIECE, 3/6 100, 15/- 500; J/sown,’ Ajj, 
Craig, Bedford Champion, 3/- 100, 12/6 500, CAUI, 
FLOWER, hardened, 6-8in. plants, ready Maro 
5/6 100. TOMATO PLANTS, greenhouse Mk: 
King, etc., 2/6 doz., 14/- 100; ready Feb.: grown ; 
steam sterilised soil. Quotation 1/100,009 plants 
Anemone corms, 3 cm., 21/- 100. Choice Chrys 
themum cuttings (rooted), and other flower: 
(See list, 1d., and S.A.E., 1d.). C.wx -—TIMAR| 
PLANT HOUSE, Tadworth, Surrey. j 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTH 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEORGH 

G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent, | 
| tempers SEED POTATOES, ex Wesiern pon. 
Selected stocks English once-grown, ex Lin 
Shropshire, etc. Stocks on hand at branch: 
throughout season.—J. E. ENGLAND & soy 








































(Head Office), Wellington, Shropshir.. (Branchéd 
at Holbeach, Ely, Cardiff, Bristol, et 

AVING STONE. Quantity old | ndon You 

rectangular Paving Stone for Se ».—WILL| 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Te! : 3358, 
Scorcr SEED POTATOES. Vigo1cus certiix 

stocks from best districts at cont. Jlled price: 
Good range of varieties now availab). for prege, 
or later delivery.—J. E. ENGLAN & goys 
Ladybank, Fife. 

HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTi .” Systo 

Leicester, were for many years -revious; 
the war, the largest makers of Hard © »wn Tenn 
Courts in Great Britain. They will | ve exper 
and material ready for further work .¢ mome: 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some the leadinj 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a f tation Li: 
for Post-War Orders for NEW anv repairs ; 
existing Courts. Would you like ther: :o put you 
name down for early post-war attescion? Th 
puts you under no obligation. E.-T. ©. Red ay 
Green Top Dressings are still availab'«. 

EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of ©UALITY- 
we do the experimenting; not © ou!—wW. | 


UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cabs, 
FOR SALE—continued 





IGHTING.—No need for hall or landing lighi 

with Spook luminous indicators on ad 
handles, switches, stairs, etc. Card mak 
6, ls. 6d., 3 cards, 4s. Post free.—BRYRNE 


Grange Road, S.E.19. 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great varie: 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccan 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp wit 
requirements. Will also purchase any of t 
above or other goods of interest to children, sta 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque} 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Denartment, Hir 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential Lond 
- address. Letters redirected immediately,‘ 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONOI7, W.C 
AK PANELLING (60 FT.) AND DOOR for s 
privately ; overmantel, two artistica 
carved walnut panels (game), particularly int 
esting to sportsmen; Kelim carpets (11 ft by 5 
9 ins.), beautiful antique colouring.—Box ‘ 
Harrods Advtg, Agency, S.W.1. 
LIVE OIL. For sale, 1 gallon pure Olive ( 
Finest quality Auguste Gal. Nice. Wi 
offers.—Box 760. 4 
IANO ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12'f 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will « 
purchase any of the above, fullest particuli 
and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTE 
ILLS, Music Department, High St., Canvey, Ess 
HOT GUN, ‘‘Greener’’ 12-hore twisted 
double barrel, hammerless, as new, first-cls 
condition, complete in leather case with 
accessories, *40.—Box 747. ; 
LACKS for warmth and comfort, 5 coup! 





EY aces 








only. Size 24, 26, 28 and 30 waist, 18/11. % 
32 waist, 20/9. Colours: Navy, Nigger, Mar 
Bottle. Sent on receipt of P.O. plus 1/- postal 


and 5 coupons. Money and coupons refuné 
within a fortnight if not satisfactory.—Lf 
GOWNS, LTD., 45, Powis Street (Dept. 
Woolwich, S.E.18. } 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Select 

superb copies sent on approval to serious 
lectors. Terms 3 of cat. price. Also some Mint # 
superb used moderns.—''K,’’6, Westhill Rd.,8.W 


IELEPHONE WIRE, cheaper than St! 
Faulty, insulated, waterproof, suitable 
fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 55 - (carta 
paid) per mile coil, immediate delivery. Samy 
against stamp.—Write Dept. 6, co STREE® 
6, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 
TILES —XVITH-CENTURY PERSIAN TIL! 
also Collection of Pictures by old and mod 
masters.—RHIND, 120, Baker Street, W.1. 
beck 7276. a 
“T WEEDS. Your favourite Suit copied (nea 
regulation style) in John Peel Tw 
£5 2s. Send 3d. for patterns. — 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. q 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIV] 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price |! 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon. W 
OUTH’S CYCLES, 2, best pre-war make. ! 
chromium plated, in perfect condition. 18-1 
frames, 24-inch wheels, 3 speeds; also peedome j 
fitted. £8/10/- each._SEARS, Boiney P! 
Bolney, Sussex. 








ee 

SITUATIONS WANT) 
> Gentiewoman 

retarial 4 





STATE MANAGEMENT: Genti 
possessing thoroughly sound s¢ 





agricuitural bookkeeping experience. his 
personal references, will shortly ¢ availé 
M.O.L. permit.—Box 698. sie - 
RESIDENT AGENT wants appoint .ent; “T 
aged, married, thoroughly ex erienced’ 
departments estate work, mana pe be 


farms, good accountant. correspon 
TRONG BOY, ht. 5ft. 7in., age 14 
on up-to-date farm, with opportt 
farming. No milk rounds or house ay 
with standard wages. Able to mil .—BO% ' 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AU 
ADVERTISING PAGE « 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
: ON THE SOUTH DOWNS—SEA 3 MILES 


on MAIN LINE STATION 3 MILES. EXCELLENT SERVICE OF ELECTRIC TRAINS TO LONDON 
Close to Village and Bus Service. London 50 miles. 


_ QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE and about 120 ACRES 


INS With Early Possession of certain Cottages, Farmbuildings and Land 





ton »ying a unique situation 
x" . fold of the Downs. 

1 tesidence, which is now 
net inder requisition, has an 
sting history, and faces 
Lig ind S.W., has good views 
S s approached by a drive. 


a Companies’ electric light, 

j power and water. Central 
heating throughout. First- 
class Hunters’ Stabling for 15, 
also secondary Stabling. Garage 
for 10 cars. Fine Barn. Modern 
Dairy. Outbuildings. 6 Modern 







te -paved hall, Queen Anne Cottages each with bathroom. 
" ase, panelled drawing- Superior House for Agent. 
2 dining-room, oak-panelled CE AION WMI nL, ‘ GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
TY g-room, old Refectory ° form a delightful setting to 
' ( erted into Ballroom the Manor House and include 
7 by 31 ft. with Supper stone-flagged South Terrace, 
Koom adjoining, 6 principal Formal Garden, Lily Pond, 
i an 6 servants’ bedrooms, Lawns, Rose Garden, 
I 4 iptuously fitted bathrooms, productive Kitchen Garden, 
model domestic quarters with itis range of glasshouses. Orchard, 
™ Aga cooker. pastureland. 


In all about 120 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Hunting and exceptional Riding facilities. Golf. 
Strongly recommended by the Agents : 
Messrs. HILLIER PARKER MAY & ROWDEN, 77, Grosvenor St., W.1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (28,633) 


53 MILES FROM LONDON 


ne 
ci SUFFOLK AND ESSEX BORDERS. RIVER FRONTAGE OF *% MILE 
: Close to station (Liverpool Street about 1!4 hours), buses, and churches 
Occupying a delightful 
position facing Southwest 
on gravel subsoil, with 
panoramic views across 
the valley of the River, the 
Residence is an excellent | . 
example of the Tudor ; £ 
period, the original struc- 
ture dating back to the 
fifteenth century. 
It has since been completely 
overhauled and modernised 
and is now in exceptionally 
good order, with large win- 
dows and lofty rooms. Hall, 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms (5 with 
oie “ee basins); 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating, electric light and power, telephone, abundant water supply, septic tank drainage. 2 garages. 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE containing 5 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms and a bathroom, let on an annual tenancy. 2 COTTAGES in Service 
occupation. FARMERY with excellent buildings. The PLEASURE GARDENS include a brick Terrace planted with yews and flowering 
shrubs; lawns; kitchen garden; 2 fine orchards; about 27 acres of pasture and 36 acres of arable, 
the whole extending to about 76 ACRES—in hand. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
The Vendor rents 20 Acres adjoining. Fishing. Hunting. Golf. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,105) 


a BETWEEN NEWBURY AND BASINGSTOKE 


i INTERSECTED FOR HALF A MILE BY A TROUT STREAM. 


| Ovcupying a beautiful posi- 
1, facing south, with an 
va » look on to the Downs 
a SS a wooded valley, THE 
CK AND TILE RESI- ; 
CE, which was erected - “ 

83, has been entirely a ij ca we’ 
- modernised. “ 














Stabling. Garage. 
Farm buildings. 
Bailiff’s house and 4 cottages. 


THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


include tennis courts, flower- 


ins ; lounge hall, 3 recep- beds, ornamental trees, kitchen 


: ' ms, 13 bed and dressing 
4 rooms, bathroom. 


a Companies’ electric light and 
if water, Telephone. 
Modern Drainage. 


+ hm 


garden, orchard, woodland. 


The remainder of the Estate 
comprises about half Arable 
and half Grassland. 


ABOUT 230 ACRES, ALL iN HAND. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. POSSESSION JUNE 1944 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (8941) 
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WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


BETWEEN WYCOMBE AND OXFORD 


In a rural spot at the foot of the Chilterns. Station quarter of a mile, omnibuses close by. 


A PICTURESQUE OLD COUNTRY COTTAGE 
RECENTLY ENLARGED AND MODERNISED. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
WATER BY ELECTRIC PUMP. 
ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF AN ACRE 
PRETTY GARDEN, KITCHEN GARDEN AND OUTBUILDING. 


2 sitting rooms, modern kitchen. Main electricity. 


ALL IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
FREEHOLD £3,000 


Inspected by JAcKSON Stops & StTaFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. 
(Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 





Situate in village between Shaftesbury and Sherborne, facing South. 
ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3-4 reception rooms, domestic offices. 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GOOD COTTAGES. 


GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. 
GARDENS, ORCHARD AND 2 


2%, ACRES 
£3,800 FREEHOLD 
(AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED) POSSESSION DEFERRED). 


JACKSON SToPS & STAFF, Land Agents, Yeovil. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


CASTLE ST,, CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). ANpD at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


NORTHAMPTON 2? MILES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON JUNE 1, 1944 


MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


A HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 


THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOL»)D 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
WELL KNOWN AS 
UPTON LAWN 
The house stands 300 ft. above sea level facing full South. 
Hall, 8 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light. Central heat 
HEATED. GARAGE. CHAUFFEUR’S OR GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
BEAUTIFULLY LAID OUT GARDEN WITH FINE TENNIS COURT. IN A 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Which will be offered FOR SALE (unless previously sold privately) 
JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, at the ANGEL HOTEL, NORTHAMPT 
on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15, 1944, at 3 p.m. 

Solicitors : Messrs. Shoosmiths & Harrison, 20, Market Square, Northampton. 
Particulars (price 6d. each) of the Auctioneers: JACKSON STops & S81 
Estate House, Bridge Street, Northampton. (Tel. 2615/6.) Also at London, Le 
Cirencester, Yeovil and Dublin. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK ON THE 


SOUTH DEVON—SOMERSET BORDER 


6 miles from Axminster. 


A CHARMING OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 
COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND LABOUR-SAVING. 


Halland cloakroom, 3 reception rooms with Original oak beams, bathroom, 4 bedroo 
| 2 store rooms, kitchen with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker and Ideal boiler, scullery, larder and st: 


| ELECTRIC LIGHTING. WATER BY ELECTRIC PUMP. 

DOUBLE GARAGE AND BEDROOM. BARN, COWHOUSE AND PIGGER 

CHARMING GARDENS, ROCKERY, POOL, LOGGIA, KITCHEN GARDE) 
LARGE ORCHARD. 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by JACKSON STops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. 
(Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7.) 























Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


ASCOT, BERKS 


On high ground with open view. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Almost adjoining golf course. 









web Stes 2 Bow * 


and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 4 reception rooms. 
Fitted basins. Central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 2-3 CARS WITH CHAUFFEUR’S ROOM. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
ABOUT 4 ACRES FOR SALE 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





8 bed 





Main services. 


ABOUT 20 MILES WEST OF 
A VERY FINE MODERN HOUSE 


BUILT IN THE COLONIAL QUEEN ANNE STYLE 





| 3 reception, 10 or 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main services. Central heat 
hroughout. All modern improvements. Garage. 


The grounds are very handsomely timbered with some fine old beech trees, : 
slope away to the banks of the Bourne River, which affords fishing and boati 
Rose and flower gardens, rock gardens, and kitchen garden, 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


| Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





LONDON 


1 

















lleatiittas 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BEACONSFIELD > 


About ‘0 minutes aie Village and Station but in a quiet unrivalled position 
in the best part of the district. 
tiled roof, 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE with rough-cast exterior and 
approac ied by a gravelled sweep. The house is excellently planned, in first-class 
order aid all ‘the rooms are sunny. Entrance porch, hall, 3 reception rooms, loggia, 
domt ‘ offices, maids’ sitting-room, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 


Complete Central Heating. All Main Services. Telephone. 
rincipal Rooms have Parquet and Hardwood Flooring. Garage. 


The 

Beau ‘ul matured Grounds absolutely secluded, extending to about 1 ACRE 
FOR jsALE FREEHOLD with immediate vacant possession. 
Agents Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover achat W.1. (40,695) 


SU RREY. 


NORTHWOOD & MOOR PARK 


In a secluded position overlooking a Golf Course. 7 mins. walk from Station 
with fast service to City and West End. 
AN ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED, WELL EQUIPPED MODERN RESIDENCE 
of brick and tile erected about 14 years ago, and containing on two floors only 
3 reception rooms, loggia, 5 bedrooms, sun balcony, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main services. Modern drainage. Parquet flooring throughout. 
Double garage. 
GARDENS include terrace, tennis and other lawns, rockery, borders, 
orchard. In all about THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, W.1. (38,292) 


THE small 


Agents : 20, Hanover Square, 





BOX HILL 3 MILES 


About 1 mile from Station with Electric Service to Town in about 40 minutes. 


fully 


lowed __ brick 


Central 
Double 


Stable. 
mental 





Messrs. SeIGes, 
SURREY—30 ‘Semee. to Town 


OR SALE FREEHOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
ed position adjoining Golf Course with private entrance thereto. 


Sapna: 


Pi 
Ki SIDENCE OF DISTINCTION erected for occupation of present Owner. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Excellent 
offices with maids’ sitting- room. 
All main services. Independent hot water system. Full central heating and 


double garage. 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS artistically laid out and well maintained. 
terrace rockery, orchard, kitchen garden, air-raid shelter. 


In all about 21, ACRES 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 


Tennis lawn, 


(40,786) 


Agents : W.1. 





Mayfair 3771 


and tiled roof. 
accommodation 


pool, 


AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
CHARACTER HOUSE, 
appointed 
magnificent views, 
with 
The labour-saving 
comprises lounge 
hall, cloakroom, 2 reception, maids’ 
sitting-room, 5 bed, 
heating 
All main services. 
garage with 
Artistic garden with orna- 
lawns, 
kitchen garden, 
FOR SALE ‘FREEHOLD 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
Immediate vacant possession. 


FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


| 


20, HANOVER ‘SQUARE, ‘LONDON, W.1. 


beauti- 
and enjoying 
built of mel- 
half-timbering 


2 bathrooms 
throughout. 
room over. 


orchard, 
ete. 





(40,658) 


NORTH DORSET 


Charming and secluded situation. Market Town and Station about 2 miles. 
A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 50 ACRES 
with a well-appointed house of pleasing elevation, built of Devonshire stone and brick 


with tiled roof, standing about 350 ft. up with S. and E. aspects, and approached by 
a drive. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 12 bed (principal with fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Co.’s electric light and water. 
Stabling for 9, garage for 2 cars. 2 cottages and man’s rooms. 
Grounds include flower, rose and rock gardens, 2 tennis lawns, herbaceous borders, 
walled fruit and kitchen garden, greenhouses, small plantation and pasture land. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


With Vacant Possession after the war. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


(38, 468) 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 








(10 lines) 
ICHOLAS bing 
Regent 0293/3377 ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
Reading 4441 (Established 1882) ** Nicholas, Reading ”’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1 ; 


1, STATION ROAD, RE ADING 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
A SMALL ESTATE OF NEARLY 80 ACRES 
GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENCE WITH VERY BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENS, LODGE, FARMHOUSE AND BUILDINGS 
FOR SALE 


House contains: 15 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. 
electric light. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. 
Further particulars of Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, , Piccadilly, Ww. 1. 


HANTS COAST 
WITH OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR 
TO BE SOLD—A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Standing secluded in its own pretty grounds of 5 ACRES, on the outskirts of a small 
fown and convenient for yachting. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


INCLUDING 








Main water and in small well-timbered Park, 
Chauffeur’s flat. Cottages. facing South. 
11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
eas 3 large reception rooms, 


HAMPSHIRE. NEAR WINCHESTER 


FOR SALE. WITH OCCUPATION AFTER WAR 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Entirely modernised. Standing 


excellent offices. Main electric 
light and power. New central 
heating. Main water. 


2 Garages. Stabling. 


2 Cottages. Old-world gardens. 





All services, Garage for 2. Lawns, KITCHEN GARDEN and PADDOCK. 23 ACRES 
CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE LET FOR DURATION 
FOR SALE, SUBJECT TO TENANCY ; 7 : ‘ 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 














16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 
Ipswich 4334. —— 


~ WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 





ule! small Estate with valuable development possibilities. 
N°! ITH HAMPSHIRE. Outskirts town. One hour’s 
STYL 





Ow ner retiring after many years’ oce uupation. 
Near Newbury. Quick run London. 


COUNTRY HOUSES WANTED 


SouTH DEVON OR DORSET. COUNTRY HOUSE 


‘avourite district. 
F with 6-10 bedrooms, and 30-40 acres. Main electricity. 


269 








bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ sitting room. 
1odernised. — Excellent repair. All Te 
iting. Lovely old-world gardens, 2% RES 
. FREEHOL ,750 or near pe Say 

Ks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. (Mayfair 5411.) 





ON, WARWICKSHIRE oony run Birmingham). 
Lady offers RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 
3. Marvellous views. 3 ed reception, flower 
iin bedrooms with lavatory basins, 3 bathrooms. 
* and electricity. Central heating. Independent 
Beautiful grounds, orchard, lodge, buildings, 
Excellent hunting, ‘golf, etc. £12, 500 FREE- 
Post-war possession preferred. 
,OODCOCKS, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 





About 45 miles London (beautiful Essex Highlands) 


ENTLEMAN’S ATTRACTIVE HOME AND 

MONEY-MAKING DAIRY FARM, 190 ACRES, 
with trout stream (extra 193 acres hired optional). 
TUDOR RESIDENCE, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, well 
fitted bathroom. Electric light. Excellent water supply, 
buildings passed for T.T. herd, 5 cottages, nearly tithe free. 
Price, FREEHOLD, including accredited herd, nearly 
new implements, growing crops on both farms, tenant 
right, retail round, etc., as going concern, 
early possession. Strongly recommended. 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 


£15,000 for | 


‘ ney _ Waterloo, ELIZABETHA 
m: Y RESIDENCE. 3 reception, lounge hall, | UNUSUALLY CHOICE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE | 1-2 Cottages appreciated. Buyer will pay £10,000 or 
arcs room, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, and DAIRY FARM, 227 ACRES, with trout | more for right place. Possession not necessary until 
! oms. Central heating. Main services. Ready stream. Delightful situation, parklike surroundings. | war finishes. ; 
Delightful grounds, = ACRES. Stabling. | Lounge hall, 3 reception, servants’ hall, etc.; 7 bedrooms, | “Cornwall,” c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
= ay aa FREEHOLD £17,000, or | 3 servants’ ditto. Main services. Charming grounds. (Mayfair 5411.) 
b ACIS Only Farm buildings passed for T.T. herd, 5 cottages. Also —— —— 
‘S, 30, St. t. George Street, W.1. (Mayfair 5411.) | residential cottage optional. Excellent sporting. | ee AREA ENCLOSED BY GUILDFORD, HASLE- 
Possession preferably end of June. Just inspected. MERE, BASINGSTOKE, READING. _ Sheltered 
Vy mile station, 25 minutes Waterloo. rural position required. COUNTRY HOUSE, 6-8 bed- 
— SEPTIONALLY CHARMING HISTORIC | Moderate price and full details of Woopcocks, 30, St. rooms, 2 bathrooms, with a few acres. Possession before 
“© “AGE RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 6 principal, George Street, W.1. next winter. 
**Northumberland,’’ c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, 


Wa. (Mayfair 5411.) 


WITHIN 100 MILES N.W. OR N.E. OF LONDON. 
COUNTRY HOUSE with 3-5 acres preferably on 
Great North Road or Watling Street, near a town and main 
line station. All services and free of all restrictions. 
“W.A.N.”’ c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
(Mayfair 5411. ) 


NEAR HANTS, DORSET OR SOUTH DEVON 
COAST. COUNTRY HOUSE with 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, at least 2 large reception rooms, with suitable 
grounds and preferably one or two cottages. A really 
attractive property required. 
**Blackpool,”’ c/o Woopcocks, 

(Mayfair 


30, St. George Street, W.1. 
5411.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: ‘Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 














VERY ATTRACTIVE RIVERSIDE PROPERTY. JUST ON THE MARKET 


SHIPLAKE 


Delightful situation with 120 ft. frontage to the River. Few minutes’ walk of station, etc. 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE with Norfolk reed roof and mullioned windows. 


Hall, fine lounge (21 ft. 
by 30 ft.), dining room, 
6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, kitchen 
with *‘ Aga’’ cooker. Main 
electric light and water. 
Modern drains. Central 
heating. Garage. Stabling. 
Charming Grounds includ- 
ing tennis and other lawns, 
rose garden, large kitchen 
garden and pastureland, in 
all about 34, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£8,500 


Recommended by : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (B.48,994) 








Ezecutor’s Sale. 





YY a 


WEST SUSSEX 


In a glorious position just South of Petworth. 


A lovely view. 


AN UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Oak panelled lounge, 4 
reception rooms, 10 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Fitted 
hand basins in bedrooms. 
Electric light. Central heat- 
ing. Garage. 3 service 
cottages. Very superior 
fourth — at present 
et. 


Enchanting grounds, beauti- 
fully timbered and shrubbed 
prolific orchard, kitchen 
garden, and 3 fields. In all 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: MESSRS. KNIGHT & SONS, Midhurst; and 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S. W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 





A COTSWOLD RESIDENCE IN A LOVELY SETTING 


About 2 miles from the fine old town of Cheltenham. 


village. 
PICTURESQUE 
STONE BUILT WITH TILED ROOF. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
billiard room, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Aga cooker. 
All main services. 
Central heating. Garage. 
Stabling with man’s rooms 
over. 

Delightful grounds  care- 
fully planned, including 
tennis and other lawns, rose 
garden, orchard, well- 
stocked kitchen. garden. 

In all about 

4), ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 


6,5) 





VACANT POSSESSION ist JUNE NEXT 

Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) AE W.5 

NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


Sporting district. 8 miles from Basingstoke. 


10 minutes’ walk from buses ond 


Good sporting district. 


RESIDENCE 


Facing due South, and enjoying fine viens, 





W.50,9° 4) 


10 miles from Reading. 


DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE OF ATTRACTIVE ELEVATIO \ 


HALF-TIMBERED AND WITH TILED ROOF 


High position with good views. 


Drive approach, 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, fF i 
basins in bedrooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGES. STABLING 


LOVELY GROUNDS, WITH 


ORCHARD AND 
AND 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 


BETWEEN Il 


2 ADDITIONAL COTTAGES CAN BE 


Recommended: HAMPTON & SONS, 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) 


WITH 12 
TERRACED LAWNS, KITCHEN 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
LOOSE BOXES COTTAGE 


GARDEN 
PADDOCK 


12 ACRES 


ACQUIRED 
LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1, 





BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 











AUCTION 


___FOR SALE 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


__(1/6 per line. Min. 3 lines.) 


WANTED | 





By Direction of the Trustees of the late F. G. 
Arkwright, Esg. With Vacant Possession on 
Completion (except the Cottages.) 


iti WARWICKSHIRE 

Adjoining the main London to Birmingham Road. 
3% miles from Rugby. 10 miles from Coventry. 
7 miles from Daventry. 

Sale of the Exceedingly Choice RESIDEN- 
TIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
known as “THE ELMS,” DUNCHURCH, 
with first-class Gentleman’s Residence, capital 
set of Farmbuildings and 5 Cottages, with long 
frontages to the main London to Birmingham 
Road, possessing highly important areas of 
future Building Land adjoining the village of 
Dunchurch and containing about 134 ACRES. 


Messrs. 
HOWKINS & SONS 


have received instructions to offer the above 
for SALE by AUCTION, as a whole or in 
THREE LOTS, at THE THREE HORSE 
SHOES HOTEL, RUGBY, on MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 21, 1944, at 3 p.m. prompt, 
subject to Conditions of Sale (unless previously 
. sold by private treaty). 

Solicitors: Messrs. Heath & Blenkinsop, 
1, New Street, Warwick (Tel. 7). Auctioneers’ 
Offices, 12, Albert Street, Rugby (Tel. 3059), 
and at Northampton (Tel. 2426). 


FOR SALE 


DERBYSHIRE (Peak District), 8 miles 
. Buxton, 18 from Sheffield, 2% miles main 
line station. Residence for sale, fine example 
Gothic architecture, 3 reception, 14 bed and 
dressing, 2 baths, coy.’s electric light. Walled 
kitchen gardens, parklike grounds, secluded. 
23 acres. Stable, garage, 2 lodges.—HAMPSON 
Bros., Auctioneers, Buxton. 











DEVON. For Sale with Vacant Possession. 

Small Country House (originally the 
Rectory), now known as Glebe House. Situ- 
ated high, and in beautiful wooded country 
overlooking the unspoilt village of Southleigh. 
4% miles from the sea at Seaton, 7 miles from 
Sidmouth and 2 miles from Colyton. Contains 
3 reception rooms, 4 principal bedrooms and 
1 dressing room, maid’s bedroom, large bath- 
room with excellent hot water system, 2 flush 
lavatories, good domestic quarters. 2 garages, 
stablings and oy The whole is contained 
in a ring fence of about 9 acres. Shooting and 
fishing available in the neighbourhood. Price 
for quick sale, £3,500. Photographs and 
detailed particulars may be had from VAN. H. 
ALLEN & Co., LTD., Estate Agents, Seaton or 
Lyme Regis. 





EVON. Choice Freehold  Residentia) 
Estate known as Hapstead, Buckfast- 
leigh, with well built and conveniently arranged 
Gentleman’s Residence, grounds, stables and 
garages, extending to about 1342 acres, with 
Vacant Possession, with or without small 
Home Farm about 50 acres, all situate in an 
excellent sporting district. Freehold accommo- 
dation lands, also attractive freehold dairy and 
mixed farm known as Bulleigh Barton, Ipple- 
pen, about 3% miles from Torquay, about 
331 acres with superior dwelling - house, 
excellent farm buildings, and 4 cottages. 
For printed particulars apply MICHELMORE, 
LovEYs & SONS, Newton Abbot 


LOUCESTER, WYE VALLEY. 700 ft. 
up on outskirts of historic and residential 
village of St. Briavels. Cottage with 4 spacious 
rooms, kitchen, etc., bathroom (h. & c.) with 
large annex. Woodland garden, choice matured 
fruit trees, long frontage to quiet road, mag- 
nificent views. £1,500.—Box 743. 


pste OF ARRAN, FIRTH OF CLYDE. 

For Sale, pt apna grind Cottage with about 
1 acre, good rich soil, beautifully situated in 
Brodick, near Goatfell. Electric light, good 
hot water system and all other essentials. 
There is also a smal] 4-roomed summer cottage 
detached. For further particulars apply ‘‘111,”’ 
WM. PorTEoUs & Co., Glasgow. 


SUFFOLK. (Bury 9 miles.) Charming half- 
timbered small Elizabethan Residence in 
an entirely unspoilt rural environment. House 
contains almost all original doors, leaded 
windows, open fireplaces with basket grates, 
and other characteristic features; Jacobean 
porch, lofty entrance hall. 3 reception, up-to- 
date domestic offices with independent hot 
water, 4 bedrooms, bathroom c.). 
2 garages. Attractive garden and small 
paddock; about 2 acres. Redecorated 
throughout. Freehold £2,750, open offer. 
Photo. —Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 
SUFFOLK, WEST. Attractive Farm of 
170 acres of some of the best land in 
the County in a good state of cultivation with 
genuine Elizabethan Manor House of consider- 
able historical interest and ample farm build- 
ings. Near church and village, station 2 miles 
(London 2 hours). For sale with possession 
at Michaelmas next, or earlier by arrangement. 
In the market owing to the illness of the 
owner. Price £5,000. Further particulars and 
order to view from Lacy Scotr & Sons, 
Estate Agents, Bury St. Edmunds (Tel. 43). 


SUSSEX. Fine old Farmhouse, 2% miles 
from Crowborough. Fully modernised. 
5 bed, 3 sitting, 2 bathrooms. 2 acres ground. 
Possession April. £4,750.—Box 741. 




















OUNTRY. Flat wanted. Officer’s wife 

with baby would be grateful for offer of 

flat in Country House; preferably 3 bedrooms, 

2 sitting-rooms, own kitchen and bathroom. 

Careful Tenant. Long let. Please write: 

Mrs. JAMES PRIESTLEY, St. Just, Northaw, 
Potters Bar. 


OUNTRY. Facility daily journey West- 

minster. Rent or buy, Modest House. 

Government Official, wife and baby. Excellent 
refs.—Box 754. 


OME COUNTIES. House of character 
wanted, freehold, by Naval officer, within 
daily reach of London. 3 reception rocms, 
4 bedrooms. Possession at early date. Write 
Box 749. 


ORFOLK. A Residential Agricultural 
Property of 300 to 500 acres required to 
purchase for a Client, no commission required 
from Vendor. The property must have an 
attractive Residence, minimum 6 bedrocms 
and 3 reception rooms. Modern buildings, 
cottages and sporting facilities, if possible. 
Details should be sent to Purchaser’s Sur- 
veyors: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 9, Queen 
Street, Norwich, or 6, Half Moon Street, 
London, W.1. 


ORFOLK. For preference Horning. 
Required to purchase Small House, 
requisitioned or not. For occupation after war. 


—GARDNER, Royse Grove, Royston, Herts. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, SOUTH. 
Wanted to purchase, a Gentleman’s Farm 
with good house containing 6 to 8 bedrocms. 
Land up to 200 acres. Price up to £10,000. 
Please reply in confidence to Messrs. JACKSON 
Stops & StaFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. 


XON, BERKS, BUCKS OR HANTS 
(preferably). Wanted to purchase or 
lease, small Detached House, freehold, 2-3 bed- 
rooms, modern services, garden. Good country 
district. Immediate or early possession.— 


Prd 


Box 757. 


OUTH OR MIDLANDS PREFERRED. 

Garden with greenhouses, suitable for 

Nursery, with house or cottages convertible, 
near market town.—Box 751. 


SUSSEX OR DISTRICT. Long lease wanted 

on Mansion (at least 20 bedrooms) and 
grounds. Possession now or post-war, agree- 
ment or lease now. Send full details—Box 758. 


WARWICKSHIRE, NORTHANTS or 

OXON. Wanted, Queen Anne or Early 
Georgian Manor House. 7 or 8 bedrooms, 
3 reception, usual offices. Main electricity. 
Garage, cottage. Rent oruy. Possession now 
or after the war. Write—Box 745. 



































ESTATE AGENTS 
ERKS. BUCKS AND OXON.—GwpDis, 


Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


ERK MARTIN & POLE 








ERKSHIRE. 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 
EVON and 8S. AND W. COUNTIES— 
The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIppoy, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884. 


DEVON and WEST DORSET 
Owners of small and _ medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
particularly invited to communicate with 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, fF 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


AMPSHIRE and SOUTHER) § 

COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Road, By 
Southampton.—WaLLER «& KiNG, F.Al 
Business established over 100 years. 


L ICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.- | 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREE), & 
F.S.1., F.A.1.), Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


HROPSHIRE, border counties and Nortl 

Wales for residences, farms, etc., wrilt 

the Principal Agents—HALL, WATERIDGE ‘ F 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE and 


KENT. To buy or sell a Country Estate, 
—_~ 
Se 


aniseed 





nein SRS 





























or Cottage in these counties, constlt 










































opening a London Office at § 
, St. JAMES’s STREET, S.W 
Commencing from February 21 


. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Bridges, 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamated wit 
JOHN DOWLER & CO., Petersfiel’ Hants) 
(Petersfield 359). f 5 , 

USSEX AND ADJOINING CO: NTIES. 
JARVIS & Co.,of Haywards Heath, specialise |7 
in High-class Residences and Estat.s, mat) 
of which are solely in their hands. ‘el. 700 
WEST COUNTRY AND MI) UANDS.|% 
Apply Leading Agents: ; 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HA ‘ISON [9 
of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 206 (2 lines) i 
ORKSHIRE and NORT (ERS) 

COUNTIES. Landed, Reside: ial at 
Agricultural Estates—BARKER, S X AN) y 
LEWIS, F.S.1., F.A.L, 4, Park Squart. i 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 

ANNOUNCEMENT 
At the request of certain of the  chents 7 
Messrs. BIDWELL & SON 1 
Chartered Surveyors, Land Age 8 alll & 
Auctioneers (Head Office: Cambri 7) 4" g 





1944. BF 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE 8T., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





BUCKS 


Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient 
as for Main Line Station to London. 


Sheltered situation in rural country—For Sale 


AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 








M electricity and water. Central heating. 


Loung ull, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Hu er Stabling. 
ry Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 
fard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 
24 ACRES 


OSBORN & MERCER. 
recommended. 


Farmery. 3 Cottages. 


Agent 


Inspected and highly 
(16,73 


| 








ON OUTSKIRTS OF WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 


In a quiet position, approached by a drive over 100 yards in 
length from a by-road and near to a bus route 


AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
On 2 floors only and in excellent order. Hall, 
2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, well-equipped bathroom. 


Main services. Central heating 


SOMERSET 
Amidst lovely surroundings on the Southern slopes of the 
ip Hills. 


4 


A BEAUTIFUL Seat JACOBEAN 


Erected about 50 years ago regardless of expense and 
to the designs of a well- known architect. 





2 Garages. Extensive Stabling. | Outbuilding 


Delightful matured gardens, walled kitchen garden, 
orchard, paddock, etc., in all 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





DORSET 





| Delightfully situate in a pretty village on a bus route about 
i 


Y% miles from Dorchester 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 
All on two floors, with lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
Electric light and power. 
Modern Drainage. 
Garage for 2 Cars. Outbuildings. 


Well stocked Walled Garden all in splendid order and 
including vegetable garden. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


2 Cottages both at present let co..d be purchased 
if required. 


Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,458) 


Main water. 





(M.2376) | 





Bo enere ee nem er ng neem pe me 





4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and gas. 
5 Cottages. Stabling. 


Charming well-timbered gardens sloping to a river. 2 lakes 
(one stocked with trout). Hard and grass tennis courts. 
Cricket ground, with pavilion. Meadowland. In all 


ABOUT 17 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Full details from : 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Central heating. 
Garage. 


(17,371) 








23, MOUNT 8T., 


@ROS. ENOR “a LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





WRAXALL 


Ewy reah of both these favourite Towns. 


PERFECT seat tel stn in hden most BEAUTIFUL PART OF 


— 


A SMALL TUDOR MANOR 
AND ESTATE OF 
1,000 ACRES 
The stone-built house (A.D. 1610) is characteristic 
of the period. 9 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bath- 


rooms, galleried hall, 3 fine reception rooms- 
Charming but inexpensive gardens. 


Stabling and other useful buildings. 


TWO EXCELLENT FARMS, with first-rate 
houses. 


15 COTTAGES 


Express trains to London. 








MANOR ESTATE, between DORCHESTER and YEOVIL 


Close to the Cattistock Kennels with first-rate hunting. 


DORSET 


An EXCEPTIONAL SPORTING ESTATE with 
about 90 acres of well-placed coverts. 
FISHING in a trout stream flowing through the 
property. 


THE ESTATE IS IN A RING FENCE, WITH 
THE HOUSE IN THE CENTRE 


RENT ROLL OVER £1,300 
PER ANNUM 


An exceptional opportunity to purchase now with 
post-war possession. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON MARCH 16 NEXT (unless sold privately beforehand) 
Solicitors: Messrs. PARTRIDGE & WILSON, 88, Guildhall Street, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Illustrated particulars (price 2/6 per copy) from the Sole Agents and Auctioneers: WILSON & CO., 


23, Mount Street, W.1. 
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3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 





RALPH PAY 


& TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





WILTSHIRE 


Ina pretty village on bus route 34 miles main line station. Convenient for Bath and Bristol. 





i lat os ACS 


A SINGULARLY CHARMING SMALL PERIOD HOUSE, SYMPATHETI- 
CALLY RESTORED AND MODERNISED. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep- 


tion rooms, Main electricity. 
First-class Outbuildings, including ¥ 
qu int old stone-built cottage. IN ENSIVE 
HOLD 
Person 


ONLY £3,950 or £4,500 with Cottage. 
ly recommended by the Sole Agents : 


ng Medel § water. Main drainage. 
odel ten 8 Loose Boxes, Garage, large Barn, 
GARDENS, HARD TENNIS 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ABOUT YF, ACRES, A GREAT BARGAIN. FREE- 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


Central heating. 








as and water, radiators in all rooms. Stabling, 


BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND HINDHEAD 


Fine panoramic views to the Hogs Back. 1 mile station. Easy access to town. 


most ATTRACTIVELY APPOINTED STONE BUILT RESIDENCE, 

in beautiful order throughout. 
rooms, main electricity, 
2 living rooms. Nicely timbered 
and paddock, in all about 5% ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £5,950. 


ADMIRABLY ies FOR SCHOOL, PRIVATE HOTEL] OR OTHER 


14 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 large reception 
Garage aud 
ounds, fine old trees. Productive kitchen garden 


INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 


Highly recommended by the Sole Agents, RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3 Mount Street, W. 1 








184, B:. OMPTON ROAD, 
Lo NDON, 8.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





GF EMAN’S 


‘S- HANTS BORDERS 
Lng part, 1 hour London. 
ACRES, abundantly watered. 
nn containing 3 reception, 
bath, and having main electric | jyodation 
's water. Capital buildings, | paddocks. 
| 


EX. °TIONAL OPPORTUNITY _ | Sussex coast. F. F 


tion 


3 reception, 
2 baths. 


ings, 4 cottages, and_bailiff’s 
very complete and desirable 
ch as is rarely obtainable. 





RESIDENCE. 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 
All main services. Long timbered 
| drive with lodge. 
garages, Gardener’s and chauffeur’s accom- 
Beautiful gardens, orchard and 
12% ACRES. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
DER 


or post-war occupa- 
he SST RY | GENTLEMAN'S 
300 feet up, sea views. 


bedrooms, bath. Gas. 


Excellent stabling and duration. 


FREEHOLD BALDRY, 


(Ken. 0152. ) 








RESIDENTIAL 

ARM, near Bury St. Edmunds, 80 
acres, Superior residence, 2 reception, 5 
Garden, orchard. 
Garage and cottage. Land let at £105 for 
Immediate possession of house | 
and about 3 ACRES. Only £4,500. Quick | 
sale wanted.—BENTALL, HORSLEY 
184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. 


VERY SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
HANTS, 30 miles London 


BEAUTIFUL MODERN GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE. In perfect order, entirely 
modernised, beautifully decorated and ail 
luxury fittings. All main services. Central 
heating. 3 rece yey 10 bed and — 
rooms (all with fitted basins h. & c.), 4 bath- 
rooms. Splendid offices. 2 Cottages. "Garage. 


AND 


£2,000. 

D FOR SALE AT REASON- | WILTS-HANTS B Between : eens LOVELY GROUNDS. PADDOCKS 
ICE, with POSSESSION in | Salisbury and ieamer. CHARMING | ONLY £1,500 FREEHOLD. Immediate WOODLAND. SWIMMING POOL. 
‘ongly recommended to those | COTTAGE RESIDENCE, 2 large recep- possession. Suffolk, near Bury 8t. a 
property of some importance, | tion, 2 lange bedrooms, bath, ete. Aga po preg mee aL workl COTTA [he Full | 20 ACRES 
— inspection is advised.— | cookerand heater. Main water. Septic rain- ams, etc J 1 edrooms, | 

, HORSLEY & BALDRY, age. Nice gardens, orchard and paddock. | bath. Main electricity. Garage. All in | FREEHOLD ONLY £12,000 
= Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 2ACRES. Inspect at once to secure. perfect order. : NEAR OFFER CONSIDERED. 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


HANTS WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


2 miles of two Stations. 


7 miles Basingstoke. 





THs MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE standing 
11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 

Central heating. Lodge, Cottage, 

WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS. 

,000 FR oe 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 2: 


Good water. 
requisitioned.) 


3 reception and billiards room. 
Stabling, 
4 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 





ea | 
400 feet up, containing THis FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, large hall, 12 bed and dressing ro: us, 


Electric light. 
Garage. (Buildings Modern drainage. 
ACRES. 


2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms,. 
2 modern cottages. 


Ample offices. 
Garages and useful buildings. 
ground. Kitchen garden and paddock. Picturesque boathouse on the Tha 
In all about 9 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH meee ye 


Hobart Place, Eaton &q., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


On the Thames near Marlow. 





Main electric light and w 
Old establi 


— 








, Mount Street, W.1. 


(A.3177) 


All particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1 


(A.60 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, 


"A SHOW PLACE IN MINIATURE 
FOR SALE CONSIDERABLY BELOW COST 
SU SSEX COAST Closeto South Downs and pretty village 

oo 






Toor STYLE MODERN RESIDENCE with 
special features, including parquet flooring, oak doors, 
Tudor mantel and antique basket grates (sun lounge 
26 feet, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, tiled 
domestic offices). Central heating. Main services. Garage. 
Beautiful gardens, appealing to enthusiasts; dwarf walls, 
rose pergolas, ornamental lawn, yew hedges, ily pond, 
Kitchen and fruit gardens. 2 Greenhous' . 
FREEHOLD, open to offer. Immediate possession.— 
F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





EASY REACH OXFORD AND ABINGDON 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY RESIDENCE 

4 bedrooms, 

Old-world gardens, 

available. £5,500.- 

se, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
.: Regent 2481. 


A SPECIAL WAR-TIME BARGAIN 
OXTED AND EDENBRIDGE AREA 


26 miles London. 
ATTRACTIVE Steen RESIDENCE, 3 reception, 
yathroom 

Charming gardens and 16 ACRES. 
Just available.—F. 
Piccadilly, 
Re gent 2481. 


wold type). 
Main electricity. 


F. L. MERCER & Co., $ 


Near station, 


5 bedrooms, 


Stabling. Barn. 


£4,000. With possession. 
Sackville House, 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: teeedadoaal 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS Carmina XViith CENTURY HALF-TIMBERED 
Lovely position on the Sussex Hills, 6 miles irom Rye. 
N OLD-WORLD HOUSE CH 
WELL MODERNISED. 


AND CO., 


2 bathrooms. 
garage. 


4 ACRES. 
Sackville House, 
ville Street.) Tel.: 


3 reception, 
2-Car garage. 
farmery and 23 ACRES. 
Sackville 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Te 


services. 


3 reception, r) bedrooms, 
Main electricity 
Useful outbuildings. Fascinating gardens with 1 
tennis court. Walled kitchen garden, ore ao and paddock. 4 
FREEHOLD £3,750. 
40, Piccadilly. 

Regent 2481. 


( aes in Sack- 


W.1. 


AREA 


5 minutes from station, 14 miles 


(Cots- 
2 bathrooms. 


Garage. 


L. MERCER 
W.1. (Entrance 


COTTAGE RESIDENCE, con 
RACTER, 


2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
services. Garage. 
Charming gardens, 

2 CR F 


2 e 


power. Double 


productive 
REEHOLD 
MERCER & CO. possession. Owner serving abroad. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: 


F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 
Regent 2481. 


Regent 2481 


N.W. Londo. 





ipletely mo 


Wealth of oak beams and old-world features (lounge hall, 
2 bathrooms). Main 
Picturesque old barn and outbuildings, 
orchard and 
£3,650. 


40, Piccad 


Immediate 
Must sell quickly.— 





| NORTHWOOD, -PINNER ‘AND - RUIS! P 


n. 


EAT oa RRR ORS 


dernised, 


paddock, 





illy, W.1 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


London 15 miles. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 


MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE 


ABOUT 21, ACRES 


2 bath rooms. 


WITH ROOMS OVER, 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Owner’s Agents: 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 





KENT 


Facing a Common. London 15 miles. 


A PERIOD HOUSE 


9 bed and dressing rooms, 4 reception rooms, 3 bat 


CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGES. GARDENER’S 
EASILY MAINTAINED GARDENS 
ABOUT 2%, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 


(Central 9344/5/6/7) 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 


h rooms. 


COTTAGE. 








—— 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co, Lr. 


(Regent 


4685) 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 





HIGH UP ON THE KENT AND 
SUSSEX BORDERS 


with a good view about 1 mile from the centre of a large town 
and station. 


TO BE SOLD 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
ON TWO FLOORS 
situate ina NICE GARDEN of nearly ONE ACRE 

Square hall, dining room, drawing room, 23 ft. x 15 ft., 

7 bedrooms, bathroom, good offices, sinall sitting room for 
maids. 
Company’s electric light, etc 

GOOD GARAGE, GARDENS INCLUDE ‘LAWN WITH 
SPACE FOR TENNIS COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN, etc. 
Recommended by MAPLE & Co., as above. 





SURREY 


ete. Spacious garage, 


LAWNS, ROSE 
WOODLAND, PRODUCTIVE 


APLE & CO., as 


LARGE PADDOCK 
This property ny | recommended by the A ents: 


above. 


650 ft. up with a — ¥ view, about 40 minuies from Town 
h electric service. 


FOR SALE 
THIS CHOICE HOUSE IN THE GEORGIAN S' YLE 
approached by a long carriage drive with lodge at en rance 
and situate in a park-like grounds of abc it 
0 ACRES 


Fine hall with oak are 4 reception rooms (2 pane .ed in 
Honduras mahogany), about 10 bedrooms, 3 bath :oms, 
stabling apd * nice c ‘tage 
Company’s electricity, 
GARDENS, BICTURESQL i, 
KITCHEN GAI DEX, 






































AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY OCCURS TO PURCHASE A VERY CHOICE I eas poik Bsc si Ti pone ‘Il Standing about 
. ~~ 7 , : : 1" AWAIT Da eenbiapelpion n a lovely unspoilec of the country anc minutes from village. nding abe 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY IN THIS MUCH FAVOURED: DISTRICT. 500 ft. up and approached by a long drive. 
Standing on high ground and sandy loam soil, within about a mile of shops and station. ATTRACTIVE RED BRICK GABLED HOUSE 
MODERNISED HOUSE IN PERFECT CONDITION | WITH TILED ROOF. ii 
WE aA — 3 reception roonts, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, maids’ room, 2 staircases. Main eléctric 
APPROACHED BY GOOD DRIVE. light. Water from well by engine. Septic tank drainage. 
a. > a. — big oer oes, playroom, ete. All main services GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. 3 LOOSE BOXES, etc. 
including drainage. Central heating throughout and basins in bedrooms. GOOD 2 COTTAGES, LET AT £65 : TE: each. With bath h. & c.) and mair 
OUTBUILDINGS. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. Matured garden, pasture land and ihe pe ‘sight, wn Cea oS = 
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= JOHIN D. WOOD & CO. zx 


23, BERKEL EY SQUARE, LONDON, 
LOVELY PART OF KENT, NEAR MAIDSTONE 


Outskirts of village on lower slopes of North Downs. 


A FINE ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
OF MELLOWED RED BRICK WITH LARGE STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS AND SOME OAK-PANELLED; ROOMS WITH OPEN FIREPLACES. 











Sitting hall. 
3 panelled reception rooms. 
Very fine oak staircase. 
10 bedrooms. 6 bathrooms. 


Main electric light and water. 


CENTRAIT HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 


ESSE COOKER. 


ADEQUATE BRICK-BUILT 
OUTBUILDINGS AND TWO 
GOOD COTTAGES. 





CHARMING OLD-WORLD GROUNDS WITH DUTCH GARDEN, BRICK PERGOLA, ROSEZGARDEN AND YEW WALK. WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. 
ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 


ABOUT 9 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 
POSSESSION IN THE SUMMER. 
For further particulars apply to JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (32,347) 


COBHAM (Fairmile Side) SURREY 
19 miles from Waterloo with frequent trains. 
A siieaaaemmananaes ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-BUILT 
MODERN HOUSE 
IN SPOTLESS REPAIR THROUGHOUT 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


2 reception rooms (1 panelled), 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen. 
p I ’ 





y ad 


GARAGE FOR 2. LARGE GARDEN. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD 7,000 GUINEAS 
INCLUDING FIXTURES AND FITTINGS. 


Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, Londo mM, W.1. 
(22,273) 


22,278 











23 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, PRICE £15,000 PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


woods, in all about | 2%, ACRES (more could be had if required). 
| 
| 
Most highly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (21,051) Further particulars from JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (11,233) 











FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
IN A PRETTY PART OF DEVON 


Within 4 miles of a Station and 8 from Sidmouth Junction. 
THE HOUSE IS SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT OF STONE 
WITH SLATED ROOF, ON 2 FLOORS, BEAUTIFULLY pyre, AND STANDS 
ON HIGH GROUND IN ABOU 
22 ACRES 
6 bedrooms (3 have — h. & c. and 4 have fitted baggy 8 dressing room, bathroom, 
, 3 reception rooms, lounge 30 ft. 
GARAGE. EXCELL EN T ra BUILDINGS AND OU TBU ILDINGS. ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. MAIN WATER. 
\TURED GARDEN OF 2 ACRES AND ABOUT 20 ACRES IN 4 FIELDS. 
a PRICE £7,500 
(0 INCLUDE MILK- a aN 3 COURTIER STOVES. LIVE AND DEAD STOCK 


Full YALUATION IF DESIRED. 
i particulars of JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (73,063) 

















FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


1 mile from a Station with Electric Service, 20 minutes from the West End and City, 5 minutes’ 
walk from ’bus route and shops. 


IN DELIGHTFUL OPEN COUNTRY ON THE FRINGE OF A 
COMMON, ONLY 11 MILES SOUTH-EAST OF TOWN 
300 ft. up with lovely views. 
UNIQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
BUILT REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE WITH ALL BEDROOMS AND RECEPTION 
ROOMS PANELLED IN PINE. 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception, modern offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS, WATER AND DRAINAGE. HEATED GARAGE. 
LOVELY GARDEN WITH 3 ORNAMENTAL LAKES. 
THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD EITHER WITH 4 ACRES OR 
ABOUT 19 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, > 


dz, 
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a 
5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 fines) 
LONDON, W.1 al JR PIS ! EN Established 1875 
In beautiful om facing South, near fesrueets. : 
FOR O vi CCUPATION AFTER THE R 7 miles from Banbury. 
A FINE MODERN RESIDENCE TO BE LET UNFURNISHED WITH POSSESSION “] 
Approached by a double drive bordered by chestnut trees. ORIGINALLY AN OLD ian 
Lounge hall, 4 “ean rooms, MANOR FARM HOUSE ™ 
billiards eg bedrooms, BUILT OF BROWN STONE 
2 bathrooms. fain water and 480 feet up with glorious views 
electricity. Central heating. over the adjoining vale. 
Stabling for six. Garage for 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
three. Flat of 5 rooms and 3 bathrooms. Main electricity. 
ample storage space. Bailiff’s Central heating. Stabling in- 
house. Dairy. __ Additional cludes range of 9 loose boxes, 
stabling. Outbuildings. Cow- outbuildings and store rooms. 
“mow for — emo oo Electricity installed. Garage 
odge with chauffeur’s cottage. rp sd 
GARDENER’S HOUSE WITH for 3. cars. Man's room. 


Inexpensive grounds of natura 
charm. Tennis Court. Kitchen 
Garden. Pair of excellent 
Cottages. Paddock and Grass- 
land. IN ALL ABOUT 


6 ROOMS, EXTENSIVE 
RANGE OF GLASS HOUSES 
Delightful pleasure grounds 
with matured trees. Lily pond, 























tennis lawns, walled kitchen 
garden. Orchard, meadows and 104% ACRES 
parkland, including frontage , > 
suitable for building. RENT FOR THREE YEARS OR MORE, £200 PER ANNUN 
IN ALL ABOUT 40 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD HUNTING aD GOLF 
Further particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16.491) Further particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,4; >) 
ee 
CHIPPING 
OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK SHIPPING 
. 39 
OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 
ao —_—s = : SS 
OXON—BERKS BORDERS | OXON-—GLOS BORDERS 
A CHARMING MODERNISED QUEEN ANNE STY ANOR HOUSE Pa Sonemnanle Cs CS See. 
e yibniginionpilogn A PERFECT STONE-BUILT AND STONE-TILED COTSWOLD 
ORIGINALLY A FARMHOUSE, built of mellowed brick, with tiled roof, and occupy- RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
ing a quiet position in a cul-de-sac lane on the outskirts of an unspoiled village, within (converted from an old farmhouse many years ago), combining the charm of old-wor 
a few minutes’ walk of a particularly lovely reach of the River Thames. features with the comfort resulting from skilful modernisation, and occupying » 
Lounge hall, 3 sitting-rooms, excellent domestic offices, 7 principal bedrooms, 2 bath- pleasingly rural position, facing due south. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, we 
rooms, 6 servants’ bedrooms. Main electric light, good water supply, telephone, planned domestic offices, 13 principal] bed and dressing rooms, 3/4 servants’ bedroom : 
central heating, stabling and garages. 4 bathrooms. Main electric light and power, ample water supply, a centr 
. - - By ae , heating. First-class stabling, farmbuildings and garage. Two cottages. } 
ne Sa en cee, CHARMING GROUNDS INTERSECTED BY AN OLD MOAT, HARD TENN’5 ‘ 
er “3 cilia alla ate > P COURT, ORCHARD, ETC., together with LARGE PADDOCK, IN ALL ABOI 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 10 ACRES FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION ; 
* 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, (now requisitioned for the Women’s Land Army). TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
of Oxford. Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, of Oxford 


BANBURY 7 MILES 
In a pretty little North Oxfordshire Village 
A CHARMING MODERNISED STONE-BUILT XVIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 3 sitting rooms; 5 bedrooms; bathroom; poonverted room. Main water supply; 
Main electric light; Telephone. Stabling and garage. Garden and paddock about 2 ACR 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000. POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION. 
Apply: JaMEs STYLES & WHITLOCK, of Oxford. 


een, 

















A FINE OPPORTUNITY FOR OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT. By direction of W. D. Gaskain, Esq. 
ee ee ee KENT — BETWEEN ASHFORD AND MAIDSTONE 
An Historical SHROPSHIRE FREEHOLD ESTATE ae 
situate Wellington 7 miles, Birmingham 26 miles, Wolverhampton 13 miles. MPORTANT AND WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND 
5 ~ , : 4 AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
Of rare attractiveness, comprising a Superb Agricultura] Property known as 
THE SHERIFFHALES MANOR CHART COURT, LITTLE CHART 
AREA: 326 ACRES, including INCLUDING THE 
THE CHARMING ELIZABETHAN HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE, in 
ATTRACTIVE AND SUPERIOR RESIDENCE 


beautiful Grounds. 





Rich in Old Oak Panelling and Period features. 











Electricity, Main Water, Central Heating, Telephone, etc. (3 omy en room, 7 nyo go a a offices). Main services. Replete 

MAN F Resident Sporting A ties. to be SO with every modern convenience and in first-class order throughout. Garage for 3. 
es... *, = Loe rte AND Ekcertionanty WELL. EQUIPPED Gardens and grounds. Manager’s house. 14 Cottages. Agricultural Buildings, 
HO ME FARM of 280 AC RES, 4 COTTAGES and VALUABLE WOODLAND: including ‘ Beattie’’ model cowshed for 50 cows, 27 ACRES HOPS (BAS SIC HOP 
also 4 OLD-WORLD COTTAGES and COUNTRY DWELLING-HOUSES;: the QUOTA—15 TONS). Productive arable, sound pasture land and sporting woodlands 
whole practically in a ring fence and throughout in unusually first-class condition and containing excellent and well-grown timber, in all, 374 ACRES 

chiefly with VACANT POSSESSION, and which which 
BARBER & SON, F.A.I., will submit to AUCTION at THE CHARLTON MESSRS. ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS will offer 
a re ag WELLINGTON, | -— 4 snes set BR. THURSDAY, for SALE by AUCTION, in ONE LOT at MAIDSTONE, on THURSDAY, 
Particulars and roe from the Solicitors : Messrs. LIDDLE & HEANE, Newport (Tel. &): Sth MARCH, 1 » with VACANT POSSESSION. 
the Land Agents: Messrs. BURD & EVANS, School Gardens, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2310): Full particulars from the Auctioneers’ Offices : 
or from the Auctioneers’ Offices, Wellington (Tel. 27 and 444). ASH FORD (Tel. : 327) and CRANBROOK (Tel. : 2147), KENT. 








"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley —_— WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 




















Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams : “Cornishmen, London. a6 ee _17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. 7 Reading 4112. 
eRe £3,250 4 ACRES NORTH BUCKS 
GAPS, 5, mile Broad, sige pierce vitae. STONE-BUNLT, WOUSS, £3,000 STONE-BUILT HOUSE, in laze village, with station, 3 go. 
TRESIDDER & CO. 77, oh ene ee eee and wood te. 192) electricity and main mate tee — 2 ACRES. FREEHOL 
a np A a A ss @EORGIAN HOUSE IN HISTORIC GARDEN ———™ 
ARMARTHENSHIRE, 2 miles station, at junction of 2 trout rivers. Well- £4,000 i> dauitae lasd aah ter acai fooeen. receptions? bearwone Hat 





built farmhouse, 6 bedrooms, attics, 3 reception. Good farm buildings. Garage. ‘. %m HL «chat toe ng : A 
DAIRY AND SHEEP FARM, 120 acres of rich valley meadow, 50 acres arable, Cov.’s electricity and water. Garage. Stabling. OVER 3 ACRES. 




















rest sheep walk and woodland.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 
ad (20,927) QUEEN ANNE AND ELIZABETHAN 
BEACONSFIELD. Easy daily reach London. Lovely outlook, within 10 minutes’ £4 500 BERKS, 4 miles from Keading, close to pretty village. Absolute 
walk station. For sale, ATTRACTIVE CHARACTER RESIDENCE, ’ charming and in perfect order. 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathroon 
3 reception, lounge hall, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. Central heating. Main services. Co.'s electricity and gas, Garage. Easily kept, well-stocked garden, FREEHOL! 
Telephone. Large garage. Charming gardens, 2 ACRES. Strongly recommended.- Possession end of March. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,563) WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 
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ESTATE | HARRODS OFFICES 


Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Telegrams : nd Haslemere 
aan . 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 ‘faa 
TS 





OXSHOTT, SURREY c.4 


On outskirts of village. Standing high facing South with delightful views, 26 minutes by Southern Electric from Waterloo. 


SUPERBLY BUILT AND FITTED 
MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rocms, sun Icggia vita glass, 
5 principal bedrooms and dressing rccm, 2 well-fitted 
bathrooms, 2 maids’ bedrocms and bathrccm, box 
rooms, maids’ sittingroom. Allmainservices. Complete 
central heating. Aga cooker and modern gas cooker. 
Delightful gardens and grounds, hard tennis ecurt by 
Gaze & Sons. Well-stocked kitchen garden and 
orchard. Outbuildings. Garage for 3 cars. 


Lodge with 4 rooms and bathroom. 

IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brcmptcn Road, S8.W.1. 








—_—_ = (Tel.: Kensingten 14°0, Eatn. €(6.) inion iy ; s- 
GLORIOUS DEVON c.3 WEST SOMERSET c.2 WEST SUSSEX c.2 
In the art of a sporting neighbourhood. 1 mile from main | On a slope of the Polden Hills. % mile from village. | In the lovely South Down country. 2 minutes from bus stop 


line station. Outlook extends to Dartmoor. | 5 miles from market town. connecting with several good towns. 
, : cr 


j | 


’ 





) 





N INTERESTING PROPERTY including a stone- di ies P 
Fi * . ODERN HOUSE OF TUDOR STYLE. 3 reception. 
built house, erected on spe ancient site, about 250 feet M 11 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, Excellent 
room. Water by gravitation. Large garage. Barn. Various | @Ove sea level, commanding extensive views of the Mendip | ater. Main electricity. Complete central heating. Garage 
useful outbuildings. BEAUTIFUL GARDENS with lawn, and Quantock Hills. 3 hoe ption, & bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. for 5 cars with 2 rooms and bath above. 2 Cottages. Matured 
kitchen garden, tennis court, paddock. Main water and electricity. Central heating. 2 Garages. gardens and grounds. Hard tennis court, kitchen garden, 
Price £2,750 (f i pee seul endaa cease nek dee skeen orchard and meadowland. In all about 12 acres. Freehold 

rice ard, pé ’ a 2 8 a ae agg = 
. (for a quick sale) of land, in all about 17 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,000. £9,500. Inspected and strongly recommended by the 


HARMING STONE-BUILT CREEPER-CLAD 
RESIDENCE. 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath- 









- — : 4 : S LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. Agents: Harrops Lrp., : ’ 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 809.) 
= 
NEAR BEAUTIFUL WALTON HEATH «3 | 30 MILES LONDON c.2 
About 500 feet above sea level in one of the healthiest parts of Surrey. | Occupying an enviable position with panoramic views. 2 mile from village, convenient 
Accessible to station with electric service. for several good towns. 
CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE GENUINE AND BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOUSE 
3 reception rooms (including | POSSESSING CHARACTER- pe , 
seit ~~ age ISTICS OF THE PERIOD. 
aoe GRBs, | 4, begat mata tnd 
kitchen garden, flower beds, in room. Main water and elec- 


tricity. Central heating.Garage. 








all about | GARDENS, GROUNDS and 
1 ACRE | PADDOCK, in all about 
Close to well-known golf course. 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD. ,62/64, Brompton HARRODS LTD.,62/64, Brompton 
Road, 8.W.1. (T'el.: Kensington Road,8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 
1490. Eatn. 807.) 1490. Eatn. 809) : 
HERTS c.4 | NORTH HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS |ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE OF THE 
20 miles London. In an old-world village, well back Midway between Basingstoke and Reading. c2 and c4. COTSWOLDS c.2 


from the road. In a delightful district 450 feet up, close to village and only 


2 miles from well-known Spa. Magnificent views. 





A MODERN ARCHITECTURAL GEM designed by 
well-known architect who specialised in this type. 


Property in excellent order. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 EAUTIFULLY BUILT & ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Garage. Cottage. Bi reception, 8 bedrooms (fitted wash basins), 4 bathrooms. 


A.D. 1700 


A GENUINE OLD CHARACTER RESIDENCE with 
hall, 3 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 


gee 


complete offices, Companies’ electric light, water. Partial | Model farmery. Stabling, etc. Centralheating. Independent | yaia’s sitting room, All main services, Central heatin 
central heating. Garage. Cottage. Large studio with | hot watersupply. Electric light. Company’s water. Modern pp ced Pingo rg 6 Fraceng mein Man’s room. Matured 
north licht. Useful outbuildings. Delightful old grounds | drainage. Inexpensive grounds with lawns, walled kitchen gardens, tennis lawn, kitchen garden and 2 fruit orchards. 
partly valled. Orchard. Tennis court, paddock, ete. garden, orchard, rich parklike pasturejand, in all 30 acres. S 

In all ® ACRES. FOR SALE with Early Possession. | For sale freehold. Early possession. Further detailsfrom ABOUT 4 ACRES FREEHOLD £6,500 


Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


HAMPSHIRE 


ONE OF THE BEST MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCES ON THE MARKET. 
BASINGSTOKE DISTRICT 

300 ft. above sea level, extensive views of the surrounding 

unspoilt countryside. % mile main line station. 

11 bedrooms (with running water), lounge hall, 4 

reception, 2: bathrooms, usual offices. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, 

servants’ hall, large cellarage. All supply services. 

Central heating throughout. Garage (3-car), enclosed 

wash (with living quarters over), loose boxes for 12, 

coach-houses, etc. The grounds are well laid-out, 

comprising terraced lawns, woodlands, large vegetable 
and fruit gardens, 2 paddocks. 

IN ALL APPROXIMATELY 1314 ACRES 

2 COTTAGES AVAILABLE. 
— LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton — 
09. 





(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Exztn. 8 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, b 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 


FO 4 & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, FAL 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A 
LAND AGENTS. 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON: 


a, 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





VERY VALUABLE FREEHOLD CORNER SITE 
IN THE CENTRE OF BOURNEMOUTH 


Until May last when it suffered by enemy action 


KNOWN AS 
THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH 


Situate at the corner of Post Office Road and Richmond Hill, adjacent to the Square. 


THE SITE HAS AN AREA OF 


7.700 FEET 


ABOUT 
AND IS SUITABLE FOR THE ERECTION OF AN HOTEL, BLOCK OF FLATS 
OR OFFICES AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


PRACTICALLY THE ONLY SITE AVAILABLE IN 
CENTRE OF THE TOWN 


THE 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT BOURNEMOUTH ON 


MARCH 23, 1944 
Particulars and plan of the Solicitors, Messrs. SALT, HOWARD & YOUNG, 49, Old Christ- 


church Road, Bournemouth and! the Auctioneers, Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


About 1 mile from the coast and a golf course. Close to two good bus routes. On the outskirts 
of the New Forest 


DORSET 








Commanding beautiful views over the Dorset lake country with the Purbeck Hills bevond 


SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE 


Approached from main road by a drive, and containing 8 bedrocms, 3 bathro:yns 
2 reception rooms. Maids’ sitting room, kitchen and offices 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY 


STUDIO 


AND WATER. GARAG?, 


THE GROUNDS EXTEND TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
22 ACRES 


and include small terraced flower garden, hard tennis court, shrubbery, the remaiy der 


being natural heath land, enclosed by a belt of pine trees. 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, 


Bournemouth. 


Old Christchurch Road, 


IN THE MEON VALLEY 


11 miles from Winchester, 15 miles from Southampton 





FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


THIS ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE 
DESIGNED BY AN ARCHITECT, IN FIRST RATE CONDITION THROUGHOUT 


4 bedrooms, bithroom, lounge, dining room, kitchen and scullery. Idea] boiler, All 


muin services. Telephone. Garage. 


THE GARDEN IS WELL LAID OUT WITH YOUNG FRUIT TREES, BUSH 
FRUIT, ETC., IN ALL ABOUT 


A QUARTER OF AN ACRE 
PRICE £2,200 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 








FOX & SONS, Land Agents, BOURNEMOUTH, 

require [to purchase for a client a LARGE AGRICUL- 

TURAL AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE in the WEST 

OF ENGLAND, and will be glad to hear from any 

owner wishing to sell, or his Solicitors. An immediate 

inspection can be made. No commission required from 
the Vendor. 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL FARM 


WITH ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD THATCHED RESIDENCE 


Containing 5 bedrooms, bathroom, large lounge hall-dining room, front and back 
kitchens 

Cowhouse for 14, 4 calving pens, 2 calf boxes, garden sheds, garage, 2 loose boxes 

3 COTTAGES (let at 7s. per week each). MAIN WATER AVAILABLE. 
THE LAND IS IN GOOD HEART AND IS ALL CONTAINED IN A RING FENCE. 

THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
40 ACRES 
TITHE £9 16s. PER ANNUM. RATES £11 PER ANNUM. 
VACANT POSSESSION AT MICHAELMAS NEXT OR EARLIER BY 
ARRANGEMENT. 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply Fox & SONs, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth and 
2, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. 





NEAR LYMINGTON, HANTS 


COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 
occupying a nice sunny position on the outskirts of the town. 


7 bedrooms (all fitted lavatory basins), 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, Kitchen 


and offices, 


Central heating. All main services. 


GARAGE. SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGE, 
WELL MATURED GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
3 ACRES 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


a 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICE ) 
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WHEN YOU REBUILD 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 














ASK 
AN 
AIRMAN 





Ask an airman what he knows about Lister’s. He 
won't tell you, but his mind will probably go 
back to his country home and the Lister plant 
which produced the power for the lights, the 
electric heater, the wireless, and a score of other 


purposes. 


To-day he knows that Lister’s are providing Power 
Units, which are helping all branches of his service 


wherever they may be. 


R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD... DURSLEY, GLOS. 























A National Savings 
Certificate 





speaks for itself 








* I keep your Savings absolutely safe. 


* I grow in value from 15/- to 20/6 in ten years’ time—an increase 
in value equivalent to compound interest at £3 3s. 5d. per cent 
per annum. 


* My interest is free of Income Tax. 


* You can buy me very easily—through your Savings Group or 
War Savings Centre or at a Post Office or a Trustee Savings Bank. 


* I’m yours for 15/- down, or you can acquire me gradually by 
purchasing 6d., 2/6 or 5/- Savings Stamps. 


* You can cash me (though I hope you won't) but if you do, you'll 
get your money back plus any interest I have earned up to date. 


* You possibly already hold some of me—and perhaps some of my 
older brothers at 15/6 and 16'-. Although you cannot hold more 
than 500 of me and my older brothers altogether, you can, in 
iddition, hold up to 250 of my young brother, the £1 Certificate, 
tho becomes worth 23/- at the end of ten years. 











i NATIONAL 


«SAVINGS 
| CERTIFICATES 


asytobuy *xEasy tohold Easy to cash 
* Absolutely safe 








Issued by Vhe National Savings Committee 











WINGING THE NIGHT SKY from remote aerials, punctual to 
the tick, comes the nine o’clock news, bringing the wide 
world into the compass of a small room. But all Gepends 
in the last analysis upon the faint glow of tiny unconsidered 
filaments, ready to function at the touch of a switch... How 
many million cars, lorries, ‘planes, boats arrive safe at 
important journey’s end because Ac plugs are doing every 
day a comparable job of supplying faithfully a vital spark ! 


AC SPARKING PLUGS 
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AIRCRAFT LIMITED, READING, ENGLAND. 
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Yvonne Gregory 


MRS. W. E. M. de 8. DUNN 


Mrs. Dunn, whose marriage to Lieutenant W. E. M. de S. Dunn, R.N.V.R., took place at St. George’s, 

Hanover Square, on February 5, is the younger daughter of Sir Strati and Lady Ralli, of Beaurepaire 

Park, Basingstoke, Hampshire, and 3, Grosvenor Square, W.1. Lieutenant Dunn is the elder son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Dunn, of Rowley Cottage, Iford, Bradford-on-Avon 


SEPP RE! 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 


COVENT GARDEN, 
WX:.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 
including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 


HOUSING PROGRAMMES 


ORD PORTAL’S survey of post-war hous- 
ing problems, as his Ministry sees them, 
was on sound and not too conservative 
lines. The two years’ “interregnum” 

with its variety of emergency measures to catch 
up with pressing needs, and the following 10 years 
of solid house-building, have been announced 
before, but not the intensified effort to complete 
the repair of war-damaged houses and to trans- 
fer machinery from airfield construction to the 
preparation of housing sites. The sort of pre- 
fabrication described in the Bossom Mission’s 
Report is to be used for both temporary and per- 
manent buildings—but with the provisos that 
they are publicly owned and licensed fora period 
and that building labour must not be diverted 
from the provision of permanent houses. Stand- 
ard components are being simplified and supplies 
of timber, “the only major material that has to 
be imported,’’ are being assured. Lord Portal 
did not, however, mention those recommenda- 
tions with regard to building procedure, the 
costing and supervising of contracts, which form 
a substantial part of the lessons brought back 
by the Bossom Mission from America. 

Nor did the Minister find anything to say 
about the very necessary financial arrangements 
with the local authorities whose programmes of 
work, joint or otherwise, are indefinitely held up 
by doubt about not only financial obligations 
but statutory powers to obtain possession of 
necessary sites. This uncertainty extends not 
only to the sites required for long-term recon- 
struction programmes but to the repairs which 
may be done and the temporary or permanent 
dwellings which may be constructed during the 
interregnum period. The local authorities want 
to know not only where their new houses are 
to be but what building powers they will have 
and what financial aid they will receive. At 
present, particularly, questions are being asked 
with regard to the need of rural housing which 
Sir Archibald Hurd, for instance, looks on as 
constituting a slum problem comparable to that 
of our cities. He suggests that a simple, speedy 
and economical way of dealing with the slums 
of the villages would be for the local authorities 
to make loans at a reasonable rate of interest 
to owners to enable them to modernise them 
and to pay a weekly subsidy on the understand- 
ing that the rents shall not be raised above those 
of new cottages of equivalent accommodation 
and amenities which may be built by the local 
authorities and subsidised by the ratepayers. 

Before this could be done the authorities 
must know where they are. Unfortunately, 
largely owing to apathy and bad administration, 
the Housing (Rural Workers) Act, which pro- 
vides financial facilities for the improvement 
of country cottages, has been a comparative 
failure, and in 1939 only 18,842 dwellings had 
been improved under its provisions. Sir Archi- 
bald Hurd calls for a ‘‘ crusade’’ for the improve- 
ment of rural housing, and the crusade might 








well begin by infusing into the local authorities 
some of that democratic life whose pulse, as he 
admits, beats very feebly to-day. Lord Sankey, 
in the recent housing debate, spoke of the con- 
tribution which the building societies were 
prepared to make towards the re-building pro- 
gramme, and it may be, on the other hand, that 
a rural housing association, if necessary on a 
national basis, might supply the required 
financial and administrative instrument. 


CHURCHES OF THE FUTURE 
HE design of the new Coventry Cathedral 
can perhaps be regarded as symbolic of 
much that is hoped of reconstruction generally 
—as to society and its institutions, the imagina- 
tive combination of tradition with modern 
needs, and the attitude to be taken to damaged 
monuments. The new approach to cathedral 
design represented by Sir Giles Scott’s brilliant 
plan has in this case been rendered possible, 
indeed necessary, by the welcome agreement 
reached by the Bishops and the Free Churches 
of the city. On the old site, and retaining the 
surviving features of the old church, including 
the lovely steeple, is to be created a new kind 
of ‘“‘people’s cathedral’’ combined with rooms 
for social purposes and open courts. One of 
these, a cloister with an open-air pulpit and two 
chapels opening off it, will be contained by the 
aisle walls of the destroyed nave, with the new 
cathedral running north and south beyond it 
embodying the old apse and a central altar. 
The conception, so novel yet functional, is in 
many respects a return to the early Christian 
church plan, prior to the type universalised 
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EVENING 
F you would take the pinewood path 

That climbs the hillside where the bracken 
Weaves its crimson fancies in the setting sun 
And seems to run 
With warning to the rabbits as you come, 
You will suddenly stop 
At the very top 
And catch your breath as you look below. 


Through the criss-cross of the branches, dimly seen, 
The tiny stream 

Wanders musically upon its way 

Through the dying day, 

With a murmured song 

As it flows along 

With the winding path for company. 

The tall pines stand around you in the dusk 
In slim and lonely loveliness, 

Gold-tinged as the sun dips down 

Behind the cottages that breathe, 

Like a whispered prayer, 

A thin, blue line of smoke 

Upon the evening air. 


Across the vale the green-packed hill 

Is quiet and still, 

And strangely hushed is the wood below, 
Until 

The night is threaded with a silver chord, 
And trembling is heard 


A last, late bird. DAVID SINCLAIR. 
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by the medizval liturgy and Gothic builders. 
Glorious as is the great traditional cathedral or 
church structure, it is a question whether the 
needs of contemporary Christianity, were they 
to be freshly met without regard to tradition, 
would not require a building rather in the nature 
of a hall with social centre or club-rooms and 
garden attached. This, in effect, is supplied in 
the Coventry scheme, towards which Sir Giles 
Scott has stated that he was also inclined by 
the nature of the architectural problem involved 
in retaining the dominance of the steeple. 
Coventry’s example should be borne in mind 
in connection with all reconstruction proposals, 
not only of the City churches, for instance, but 
of the ancient institutions in which current 
needs and the claims of architecture and 
tradition are similarly involved. 


THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 


ERY prominent among the pre-war organ- 
isations which the war has provided with 
fresh worlds to conquer is the National Federa- 
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tion of Women’s Institutes, whose contribution 
to victory can probably only be estimated }, 
the Government departments to whom. the 
Institutes have been of so much help, Mog 
spectacular as far as the general public igs cop. 
cerned has been their handling of the Fruit 
Preservation Scheme. Without this scheme , 
vast amount of fruit would be wasted each year 
in orchards and gardens. During the four yea; 
it has been in operation more than 30,0 10 tons 
has been preserved, all of which has gone t) 
hospitals and feeding centres or to form part 
of the country’s ration. The Institutes are t, 
deal again with the fruit harvest of 1944, Thp 
organisation of the Centres is no simple atte 
Help has to be provided in the way of ins :ranc¢ 
and loans and a great deal of equipme it sup. 
plied to centres formed in towns. Paral @1 with 
the effort is the organisation of the ~ rodyce 
Guilds to increase production of veretables 
as well as fruit and poultry and pigs. | roduce 
Guild leaders and members are traine , tests 
are held and during the war new marke 5 haye 
been opened in more than a dozen cen: ‘es, [) 
all these matters the Federation works n clog [i 2° 
alliance with the Ministry of Food, : 1d they 1 
Ministry of Agriculture would be the irst ty 
proclaim that the assistance of the In titutg 
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has been invaluable in everything that concern 2° 
the supply and organisation of part-time labour |e Dé 
for the land. = 
NEW STARS FOR OLD be 

T is perhaps unfortunate that, despite hif) ma 
I many other interests and activits, Mrf the 
A. P. Herbert is generally regarded as a pr-§) an 
fessional humorist and a very good one. When) the 
he proposes to rename the stars there is anf} we 
unjust tendency to enquire whether he is pullingh? 16, 
astronomical or nautical legs. There can be nf} bir 
valid objection to his premises; the Arabicf} to 


names of single stars are difficult to pronouncp¥ an 
and have no meaning for Europeans, while the{¥ chi 
Latin ones of the main constellations do nof¥ old 
afford any real clue to their appearancp™ set 
Neither can there be any criticism of his imp the 
partiality; if Great Britain provides names fof § wh 
Ursa Major, the United States have their tunp@ dis 
with Cassiopeia—Washington, Lincoln, Jefferf vis 
son, etc.—and The Airman, who is to supersed 
Pegasus and Andromeda, has under him ¢ 
thoroughly cosmopolitan team. Some of thi 
suggestions are perhaps less happy. The Chil 
dren’s Corner does not seem a satisfactor 
substitute for Phoenix and the name of one\ 
its denizens, Pickwick, provides for foreigner 
difficulties of pronunciation. Count Smorltor 
it will be remembered, thought that the im 
mortal gentleman’s christian name was Pet 
and his surname Weeks. There seems to be 
general impression, due perhaps to innat 
conservatism, that Mr. Herbert’s plan jw 
won’t do. Certainly it won’t do at preset 
when it is impossible to get international agre 
ment on much more important points. 
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RATIONING DOMESTIC HELP ? 


NE of the greatest hardships in this fit 
year of war is certainly the effects 
innumerable homes of the calling up of wome! 
It falls with particular severity upon the age 
of limited means. Labour exchanges have, !t 
true, taken steps to redress the most seriy 
cases of real hardship; but, such is the shortag 
of domestic help, often available only by dept 
ing Mrs. Peter of her prop in order to supp! 
Mrs. Paul. A less justifiable procedure, will 
has caused much bitterness, is the enticeme! 
of servants, even of “‘helps,’’ by the few in th 
position to offer extravagant wages ; id ext 
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assistance. It has been suggested th:t, unde ~ 
present conditions, no ordinary | ousel 7 
should contain more than one servant, and thi “ 
reason should be required to be show : for © 





engagement of more. Averse as we é @ to" 
prospect of having to fill up yet ano .er fom 
—and as the Labour Ministry must be > find] bou 
the staff to deal with a yet further inq sitio? / ne 
there is a good deal to be said for . perme 
system if it would check abuses a: | red! ain: 























genuine hardship. Unfortunately th qua! 

of some of the remaining helps is such s to 9@: 
in question the nature of that which th: rend rhic 
Their absence may in two senses make _ ie he, 








grow fonder. 
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jor C. S. JARVIS 


Z query in these Notes recently as 
to whether the red-legged partridge, 
or ‘‘Frenchman,” and the chikor 
of India and the Middle East were 


not one a 1 the same bird has brought a reply 
from Ma r Portal, a recognised authority. 
The answ © is that the two birds are not the 
same, thc gh closely allied, and that they will 
not cross. as both he and the manager of a 
big game farm in America have tried the 
experime: without success. ; 
Majo Portal’s pair of chikor, which he 
} obtained ‘rom Crete, where they are very 
® plentiful «a the high land, having refused to 
» mate wit] the red-legged birds he provided for 


-B and left t: 
nfm the hen b 
» weck late: 


® bird lays 


' then put in an enclosed orchard 
themselves. One day in the spring 
cd was seen with 18 chicks and a 
the cock put in an appearance with 
ving without a doupt that the hen 
two clutches, and appoints the cock 
to hatch out and look after one brood without 
any female supervision. One can imagine a hen 
chikor remarking to a friend: “I’ve got my 
old man off my hands for three months. I 
settied him down on 16 eggs yesterday, and 


them, we 


16, thus p 


} that will keep him from straying and teach him 


ze — 
set eggs. 
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what motherhood means.”’ All this is very 
disturbing for the mere male and opens up whole 


|) vistas of alarming situations. 


aN 


* * 
* 


a proof that this is not an isolated case 
Major Portal relates how one day on the 
Jerusalem-Jericho road, which winds down a 


}steep rocky pass, he heard chikor calling in the 


fig trees, and, making enquiries from the Arab 
owner of the orchard, he was told that there 
were two coveys: ‘‘Father’s birds in the trees 
and mother’s birds in the rocks above.’’ This 
shows that the very observant Arab accepts 
two broods from a pair of birds as a matter of 
course, It is somewhat strange that such an 
aggressively male bird as the cock chikor (for 
he is usually much larger and much more 
strongly-built than the hen) should be the only 
example, so far as I know, of the male undertak- 
ing complete charge of the brooding of eggs and 
care of the resulting chicks. 

Major Portal, however, has suspected for 









ome time that the red-legged partridge of this 
‘ountry does the same, though he has no direct 
roof of this. This year there was only one pair 
f red-legged on his land so far as he knew— 
hnd as he lives on his land he knows it intimately 
~and he found in the spring a nest of 16 hard- 
hen the adjoining wheat field was 
te summer 27 young birds flew out 
» old birds. 


* * 
* 


eaders, now that their attention 
een called to the matter, will 
ull, as I do, that it is a compara- 
1on Occurrence in areas where 
’ exist to flush some 30 to 35 birds 
disconcerting roar of wings they 
> early part of the year, long before 
oartridge has begun to pack. This 
0 the fact that the cocks of this 
g up clutches, and that the pack 
ither’s and mother’s coveys main- 
‘it of relationship. 
snade there is, I am told, in the 
park a great number of chikor 
>rolifically, and it is quite possible 
r of these fly away and take up 
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their quarters in the adjoining country. It 
would be interesting to hear if owners of shoots 
in Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire have ever 
shot “‘light-coloured Frenchmen’”’ on their land. 
The pattern of the feathering of the two species 
is identical, but the general body colour of the 
chikor, instead of being brown, is a pale sandy 
buff shot with a sheen of mauve. 


* * 
* 


“WT’S all right in the summer time—in the 

summer time it’s lovely’’ was a music-hall 
ballad we sang many years ago, which might 
be revived to some purpose to-day, as the 
second line of the chorus went on to point 
out that it was not so good in winter. I 
am rather hazy now as to the theme of the song, 
but I think it had something to do with the 
abbreviated garments of the singer—something 
in the nature of an austerity suit. The revised 
edition for present-day use might establish the 
fact that the new summer time is all right in 
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The results of the Country Lire 
Home Guard Miniature Rifle Shooting 
Competition will be published next week. 
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summer, but most inconvenient in winter for, 
though there may be great economy in elec- 
tricity caused by the early closing of shops and 
factories, this is counterbalanced by the greatly 
increased expenditure in every private house in 
the land. The additional hour of daylight we 
obtain occurs at a time of day when, in the 
normal household, there would be only two 
lights in use, those in the sitting-room and 
kitchen; and, if the kitchen is untenanted— 
a likely contingency—one only. The additional 
hour of darkness, however, comes when, with 
everyone in the house dressing, bathing and 
shaving, rooms being cleaned and breakfast 
cooked, all the lights are on without exception; 
and so what one gains on the roundabouts one 
loses on the swings. 


* * 
* 


HAVE strong views on the subject, as I 

belong to a small body of social outcasts, 
“cut” by the electric power companies, 
despised by the neighbours and suspected by the 
local petrol officer, who run their own private 
lighting sets, from necessity and not from 
choice. The power companies do not consider 
us worth worrying about, our neighbours regard 
us as slack and inefficient because we have 
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failed to get on the “ main,’”’ and I am not quite 
certain what the petrol officer suspects. I 
believe he is convinced that we live in a blaze 
of 100-watt light, with every lamp on like the 
flood-lit front of a pre-war cinema, and it might 
help him to know that every one of these small 
lighting sets is what might be called a border- 
line case, and that the distracted operator 
spends his waking hours wandering about the 
house in search of some unnecessary light, 
which might puta strain on his quite inadequate 
and almost defunct batteries. 

My complaint against the electrical expert 
and inventor is that during the 60 odd years 
since electricity has been a factor in our lives 
they have arrived at nothing more efficient 
and handy for storing current than a glass jar 
filled with clothes-destroying acid, working on 
most temperamental plates which desire only 
to crumple like rose leaves in spring time. 
The best these clumsy glass jars can do is to 
hold a miserable two volts, so that the smallest 
set requires 27 of them—25 to provide 50 volts, 
and two for luck, which one never gets. 

* * 
* 

URING the period of the evacuees in 1939 

the headmaster from a big national school 
in an industrial district was billeted in our 
house, and the village school near by had an 
additional 100 pupils. Except for one or 
two flagrant exceptions they were very little 
trouble, but those flagrant exceptions kept the 
headmaster very fully occupied, as every week 
regularly he had to arrange new billets for the 
culprits with a long list of wanton damage, 
horrible cruelty to livestock and pets, and other 
misdemeanours mounting up. One day I asked 
him why he did not give them a sound thrashing 
and put anend toit. “Good heavens !”’ he said, 
“‘I should be prosecuted for assault and dis- 
missed the service.”’ 

Now our evacuees have gone back to their 
homes, but like every other district in the land 
we have our local naughty boys with inefficient, 
fatuous parents. One result of this is that the 
isolated hutments of various small military 
detachments, which are left empty from time 
to time, are systematically wrecked on every 
occasion, with all the windows broken, doors 
wrenched off hinges, water-taps removed and 
heating-stoves smashed. In common with most 
other country districts there are very few un- 
occupied houses in the area, but the few that 
exist will remain unoccupied as they are quite 
unfit for habitation from the same cause. If 
every district has suffered in the same way the 
uncorrected, unthrashed boys of this country 
must have put another 3d. on the income tax. 
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THROUGH THE FENS 


N all the talk about post-war measures I have 
seen little reference to the advantage of bland 
reclamation, by which work cangbe provided with 

So I would like some 

of our political leaders to come with me on a run from 

Newmarket to Cambridge, via the IFens, when they 

will see what has been done and what can be done. 

Roughly, the Fens cover nearly 700,000 acres be- 
tween Spalding, Peterborough, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 

Once this was nearly all marsh, 

with little tree-dotted islands ; the Romans began the 

work of reclamation, but their methods were primitive. 

The sea was held back, but so was the fresh water, 

so that matters inland changed little until Cornelius 

Vermuyden began his great works, 300 years ago. 

enterprising William, Earl of Bedford, followed later by 

John Rennie and Thomas Telford, added their quota, 

and to-day you will see mile upon mile of prosperous 


sound, productive results. 


Ely and the Wash. 


land where only waste existed not so long ago. 


I make the start by the Ely road from Newmarket 
because, seven miles out, you will see a real bit of 
Wicken Fen, over on the left, is 
a genuine bit of fenland, noted for its rich insect, plant 
and bird life, but here and on to Soham you will see the 
difference by the roadside, where the waste land has 
been turned into gardens, orchard and arable land. 

So along Soham Causeway, built between 1109 and 


recovered country. 


1131, when the surrounding waste was often a 
great lake; Canute is said to have passed over 
ice on it, on his way to Ely. The great 
Norman cathedral, founded in 673, soars out 
of the fens and dwarfs everything else in sight, 
and an hour or two can be well spent in and 
about it, remarking particularly the famous 
“lantern’’ over the crossing. In the Palace 
yard you will see a plane tree said to have been 
planted by Oliver Cromwell when he came here 
to farm the tithes for 10 years and opposed the 
efforts of Charles I to drain the fens, not because 
this was not desirable, but because it was just 
another royal effort to get money without the 
consent of Parliament. It was the beginning of 





WEST FRONT OF PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL, 
COMPLETED BETWEEN 1200 AND 1230 





By R. T. LANG 


The 


THE 


the “‘ship money”’ struggle. So successful was 
Cromweli in his work here that he became 
known as the Lord of the Fens. 

Thence on to Littleport, devoted to shirt- 
making; four miles beyond it, on the Wisbech 
road, turn for a mile alongside the Hundred 
Foot Drain, one of the great drainage works. 
Crossing that, in less than a mile pass over the 
Old Bedford Level, one of the Earl of Bedford’s 
works, into Welney. The Welney Wash is often 
flooded in winter; its skating grounds have 
given us many masters of the ice. 

Five miles of flat fen country, very pleasant 


under a summer sun, leads to Three Holes 
Bridge, where four 
““drains’’ meet; then 


through Upwell, now 
the richest living in 
the country, and Out- 


well, alongside a 
branch of the River 
Nene and on to 


Wisbech, which is still 
the “ pretty town ” of 
Samuel Pepys contain- 


ing many Georgian 
merchants’ handsome 
houses. Its history 
goes back to 664 ; its 
castle, where King 
John stayed on the 
night before he lost 


his jewels in the Wash, 


was destroyed in a 
great flood of 1236. 


The fine old inn has 
cellars reaching far 
under the town, fer 
Wisbech was the chief 
importing centre of 
the region, including 
claret and port for the 
Cambridge colleges. 
Cross the bridge, by 
which stands the 
monument to Thomas 
Clarkson, the great 
supporter of the anti- 
slavery movement ; 
then away north 
through typical fen 
country, with the 
River Nene on _ the 
right. 


Eventually, the 
road bends away to 
Long Sutton, an 
ancient town with the 
best lead spire in 
England. Westward 
now to Holbeach, a 
centre of the bulb and 


BRINKS, WISBECH 


Terrace of Georgian houses flanking the River Nene 


potato trades, both of which are pr 
of the reclaimed land around. Tulips were 
duced here from the Continent in 1578. When 
the place was ‘“‘Oldbeche’’ the sea came up to 
it, but it has been driven back and eight miles 
of fertile land have been substituted. From 
Holbeach came William Stukeley, the great 
18th-century antiquarian, 


ducts 
ntro- 


At Whaplode, two miles further west, there 
is more evidence of how the sea has been fought, 
for its original name of Quappelode, at the time 
of Domesday, defined a cape which then jutted 
into the North Sea. The shire mote of the Elloe 
Wapentake, all the area between the Welland 
and the Nene, was held at the cross-roads a 
mile further on; the stone at which Saxon 
justice was dispensed is up the lane to the 
right. 


Then into Spalding, the ‘‘capital’’ of the 
bulb trade, with the addition of potatoes. 
How busy it can be you will realise if you 
ever have to drive through it on a market 
day! The tower of the church—all these 
Fenland churches are notable—leans distinctly 
to the east, owing, it is said, to there being 
no foundations. The old builders were very 
venturesome craftsmen. 


Continue along by the Roman-built banks 
of the Welland and by the New River, another 
drainage work, to Cowbit, where the church 
looks as if it would fall upon one. But it has 
been leaning to the road like that for 500 years, 
since the days when Cowbit was an island. 
Cowbit Wash, on the right, is another favourite 
skating resort when the weather is congenial. 
Straight ahead now to far-famed Crowland, 
another “‘island’”’ of old, on to which St. Guthlac 
bumped on August 24, 699, when he had come 
here by boat from Repton, near Derby. This 
was the first bit of dry land which he found. 
The remains of the abbey are strikingly plc 
turesque, but the most interesting feature :s the 


Triangular Bridge, which was built to cros: four 
streams, about the end of the fourteenth ce “tury. 
It is believed to be emblematic of the T inity, 
and the stone figure on it is thought t. be 4 | 
medizval representation of Christ. 

After this it is a level run to Ey. and 
into Peterborough, a railway centre, the heart 
of the beet industry and a great cat edral 
city. 

The west front of the cathedral, com- 
pleted between 1200 and 1230, is one ._ the 
grandest in existence; within the chure' ale 
many memories, from Katharine of igon 
to Nurse Cavell. 

Turn northward for a pretty run t! ough 
Northborough, where Oliver Cromwell’s » -fe : 

war' 


buried, to Deeping Gate, where turn eas 
through Deeping St. james and, after some 
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urns, run alongside the River Welland, 
n top of a bank which makes one fear driving 
: at night, for the drop on either side 
This bank is said to have. been first 


raised by the Conqueror, and there is a grand 


foundatio: 
id West Riv. 


it of Crowland Abbey over the level 

yond it run along the Green Bank 

| road to Thorney, where the Abbey 
17th-century gem. 


ig east here, after a couple of miles 
< miles as straight as if a ruler had 
cross the map; then northward by 
he river Nene. It is only a few miles 
to Parson Drove. Samuel Pepys’s 
of his journey there in 1663 tells 
vads were like then. ‘‘ Through the 
yrote, ‘“where sometimes we were 
ive our horses sink to the belly. In 
x, over most sad Fenns, all the way 
he sad life which the people do live, 
rowing from one spot to another 
ideing.’’ Everything is changed now 
f the most fertile soil in England has 
med. 


turn southward from Wisbech by 
ch canal, you cross over it through 
o on by a winding road to the Twenty 
r, another drain, and across it to 
ere the stately church has a 15th- 
mmer-beam roof which is one of the 


the kingdom. Here you are in the 


‘¢ of England. The eastward road to 
‘ will satisfy the most expert driver 


litude of sharp corners, then, crossing 


vy Foot River, you reach Whittlesey, 
rch steeple, standing up prominently, 
the most richly ornamented in the 
Beyond it comes Cnut’s Dyke, 





er) TRIANGULAR BRIDGE AT CROWLAND 


This bridge was built about the end of the 
fourteenth century to cross four streams 


scribed to the great Dane; just after that turn 
south over the fenland to Pondersbridge, on the 
edge of the great Bedford Level. To the right 
lies Ramsey, whose original name of Ram’s Eye, 
or island, tells its own story. Its abbey was once 
a great centre of learning. 


ng southward through Warboys, a 
gives a cross-country run through 
Somersham, which was once part of 
forest mentioned by Kingsley in 


the Wake. Then over the Old Bedford 
i.arith Bridge, with the Bulwarks just 


built by Oliver Cromwell on a Roman 
Continue for a mile by the Old 
r, then south through Willingham, 
ton and Oakington, with their inter- 
‘hurches, till the main road is joined 
College. Turn right along this, the 
( Devana, and as straight as a Roman 
to be, through Fenstanton, a nest 
es, to Godmanchester and Hunting- 


turn north through Hartford to 
sre Horne Tooke, setting an example 
.Ps, spent some years trying agri- 
periments. Charles James Fox was 
Elizabeth Cane in the church here in 
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THE RIVER OUSE AT LITTLEPORT 


1795. Two miles further on Oliver Cromwell’s 
Barn stands by the roadside; it was used by 
him while he occupied Slepe Farm on the other 
side of the road. 

Then away through Bluntisham, in the 
heart of what is now a great fruit-growing dis- 
trict, and on to Earith Bridge. After a couple 
of miles alongside the Old Bedford River, turn 
eastward for Sutton and away through Witch- 
ford and a smiling country to Ely. From there 
you can go north through Littleport and 
straight ahead by the side of the river Ouse to 
Southery, which was another of the fen islands, 
before the land 
was reclaimed. 
Over four miles 
north is Ryston 
Park, in which 
Robert Ket assem- 
bled his followers 
at Ket’s Oak, in 
the 16th-century 
Norfolk Rising, 
when the _ people 
were driven to 
make a fruitless 
protest against the 
misery in which 
they were enslaved. 

oo on to 
Downham Market, 
a quiet little mar- 
ket town, where 
turn left for a real 
stretch of fen 
country. Descend- 
ing to the river 


? 


f 
ay, 
i ~ 


a * 


Ouse, cross it, then on to Nordelph, where 
turn left over Popham’s Eau, along the line 
of a Roman causeway, to Lot’s Bridge. Keep 
straight [over the cross-roads and on to the 
Sixteen Foot Drain; turn left alongside this 
through fertile lands which have succeeded the 
marshes. At the narrow, hump-backed Bedlam 
Bridge turn right across the drain, then on to 
March. Here turn southward through Dod- 
dington, where there is a very interesting old 
church. Continue south to Chatteris. which 
has been in existence since ‘‘time immemorial”’; 
two miles further on a local joke was _ per- 
petuated till a year or two ago. For ‘‘ Charteris 
Ferry’’ was over dry land, the canals having 
cleared away the old water-course, but the 


owners continued the toll till the county 
council bought it out in 1939. 
Keeping on through Somersham and 


beyond it, bear left to St. Ives, originally Slepe, 
but changed to St. Ives when St. Ivo, a Persian 
arcnbishop, gave it his name. It is a pleasant 
little agricultural town. Cross the 500-year-old 
bridge and along the causeway built in 1827, 
with arches to allow the floodwater through. 
Then straight on to the Woolpack Inn on the 
main Huntingdon-Cambridge road; turn left 
along this for an 11-mile run into Cambridge. 


After this, any Member of Parliament who 
has come with me will, I think, admit that there 
is a good case for the development of the land 
in other parts of the kingdom as a part of post- 
war policy, while the sight-seer will have en- 
joyed a sweet and sunny land. 

The pictures illustrating this article are by John 
Piper, E. W. Tattersall and Will F. Taylor. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S 


GLOBE 





MONG the many gifts which Mr. Churchill 
has received is one which was as unex- 
pected as it was novel. Major-General 
Russell P. Hartle, Deputy-Commander 

of the United States Forces in the United 

Kingdom, called upon the Prime Minister at 10, 

Downing Street and asked his acceptance of a 

terrestrial globe, in the name of the United 

States War Department. It was one of two 

similar globes which had been specially made 

for presentation to President Roosevelt and Mr. 

Churchill. The globe, which I was privileged to 

examine, is truly an imposing one, with a 

diameter of 4 ft. 2 ins. and a circumference of 

14 ft. It is supported on a low, painted metal 

stand with sloping sides, 16 ins. high. Its total 

height is 5 ft. 6 ins. and it weighs close on half 

a ton. It was brought to this country in an 

American ’plane. 

Doubtless it was thought by the publisher 
and maker of these globes that both Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill would welcome 
the opportunity of following the course of 
the present war with the whole world directly 
under their vision, in preference to a tiresome 
consultation of many maps. Mr. Churchill’s 
globe comprises a map of the world at war. On 
it prominence is given to place names of poten- 
tial military importance throughout the world 
and it is presumed that—as other names claim 
significance by the turn of events—they will be 
added. The globe has a special lacquered 
surface which will make such additions possible 
without in any way injuring it. It is not difficult 
to imagine what scope such.a globe affords of 
showing an accurate and detailed record of the 
war when all is concluded and every kind of 
requisite information is available. It can show 
where battles have been fought on land, at 
sea, and in the air, and, should the skill of an 
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artist be requisitioned 
—as in the manner of 
the old globe-makers 
—we shall see por- 
trayed the cities and 
industrial centres des- 
troyed, the dams and 
harbours put out of 
action, and the German 
vessels, such as the 
Graf Spee and the 
Altmark, meeting their 
fate. 

The history of 
globes has its roots in 
remote antiquity. No 
one can say when the 
first were made, but 
celestial globes, as 
aids to astronomical 
studies, and terrestrial globes serving a like 
purpose for geography, were known long before 
the Christian era. The celestial globe seems to 
have been the forerunner, and as early as 673 
its study formed part of the teaching of the 
monastic schools in this country. 

The real advent of the terrestrial globe as 
we know it to-day was in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, when a special interest arose 
in Portugal, Spain and Italy to explore regions 
of the earth beyond the seas which bounded 
their shores. Martin Behaim, a citizen of 
Nuremberg, constructed in 1492 the earliest 
terrestrial globe extant to-day. 

The early globe-makers were seldom able 
to impart sufficient geographical information to 
fill the spaces at their disposal, so they con- 
trived to give value for money by a wealth of 
pictorial display, as well as copious reading 
matter. Many bare tracts were covered with 


hye 


1.—MR. CHURCHILL WITH THE GLOBE PRESENTE! 
HIM BY MAJOR-GENERAL RUSSELL P. HARTLE ON 
BEHALF OF THE UNITED STATES WAR DEPARTMENT 


matted pattern. 


Early in the seventeenth century there appea 
English translation of a Latin manual by Robert 
giving instructions in the use of globes. It was a 
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brief legends of some event in the histcry of 
exploration or a description of charactt ristic 
features of localities mentioned. Man old 
globes are only valuable for such inform: tion, 
much of which was gathered at first ‘iand, 
Pictures shown on globes were of flags, coats 
of arms, enthroned kings, saints, mermen and 
mermaids, elephants, camels, ostriches, serpents, 
ships sailing the seas, and sea monsters galore— 
whether to amuse or terrify the beholder is left 
to conjecture. Such devices invited the irony 
of Swift, who wrote: 

So geographers in Afric maps 

With savage pictures fill their gaps, 

And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns. 


In the sixteenth century globe-making was a | | 
flourishing industry, but confined almost wholly | 
It was not until 1592 that | 
England began to share in the prosperity. In | 


to the Continent. 


this year one of the most expert of globe-makers 


appeared in the person of Emery Molyneux, of Lambeth. 
He constructed a famous pair of globes which are now in 
the possession of the library of the Middle Temple. Of 
this pair the terrestrial globe is shown in Fig. 5. 
the royal arms and a dedication to Queen Elizabeth. The | 
turned uprights and the wooden horizon circle are contem- 
porary ; the tripod stand is of later date. Molyneux’s globes 
were greatly esteemed by Richard Hakluyt who declared 
their maker “‘a rare gentleman in his profession ’’ and 
described the Middle Temple example of his craft as “a 
very large and most exact terrestrial globe, corrected and 
reformed according to the newest, secretest and latest 
discoveries, both Spanish, Portugall and English.” 


Another notable globe of the late sixteenth century 
is the Drake Cup. 
style that emanated from Germany, and sought to exhibit 
to the greatest advantage the skill and craftsmanship of 
the goldsmith—the scientific value of the globe itself being } 
a secondary consideration. 
Abraham Gessner, a famous master-goldsmith of Zurich 7 
—was made in 1571. As may be seen (Fig. 4) the cup 7 
is in the form of a terrestrial globe, parcel gilt and en- 
graved with a map of the world. Land is represented in 
gilt and the seas are reserved in silver, pricked with 4 | 
Among the sailing ships engraved on 7 
the seas, dolphins and whales sport and spout. 
is surmounted by an armillary sphere. The height of the 
cup is 2034 ins. It is said to have belonged to Sir Francis 
Drake and to have been presented by him to (ueen 
Elizabeth in 1579 on his return in the Golden Hina from 
circumnavigating the world. 
and presented by the National Art Collections Fund to 
Lord Astor, as Mayor of Plymouth, “‘in recognition 
courage and fortitude shown by the citizens during 
action in air raids, and in view of Sir Francis L 
close association with the city of Plymouth.”’ 


It bears 


It is in the form of a globe-goblet, a 
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2.—GEOGRAPHERS AND SCIENTISTS . T 


ANTWERP IN 1620 


Detail of a painting of the interior of an art g llery:|) 


Painter unknown 
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and its translation made it available to all seamen and navi- 
sators. The use of globes was no longer a prerogative of the 
jearned; it came to be considered a part of polite education, 
and no gentleman’s library was thought to be adequately 
furnished without its celestial and terrestrial globes. This 
fashion prevailed well into the nineteenth century. Few 
headmasters’ studies were without a pair, and it will be 
recalled that when little Paul Dombey was first presented 
to Dr. Bl'mber at his forcing-house of juvenile talent, he 
found the Doctor “sitting in his portentous study with a 
globe at ch knee, books all round him, Homer over the 
Soor and linerva on the mantelshelf.”’ 

The .i.ghteenth century was an era of uninterrupted 
pros} erity (or English globe-makers The centre of interest in 
exploratic : and discovery had switched from the continent 
of Europe -0 this country, which was sending out expeditions 


door 


to all pai 3 of the world. English globes had become the 

most des. 2d and sought-after and were exported in great 

numbers, Many are still to be found in foreign libraries. 
One { the greatest globe-makers of this time was 


George A ims who was mathematical instrument-maker to 
George and carried on business in Fleet Street. Two 
-ams’s globes, made about 1764, graced the King’s 
Li Buckingham House (as Buckingham Palace was 
the i), The terrestrial globe (Fig. 6) bears a dedication 
in I 1, f which the following is a translation : 

fc George the Third, most august King of Great 


' Brit a, like the student and patron of knowledge, this 
fer str: . Globe, recording all the regions of the earth 
hit 0 xplored, according to the observations of Sailors, 
Tra ler. and Astronomers, is dedicated as a mark of grati- 
tude anc loyalty by his most dutiful and devoted servant 


G. Alarms. London, published by G. Adams, Globe-maker 
to the King, in Fleet Street.” 

Bot! globes are mounted on finely carved tripod stands 

{ rich, dark mahogany, which, in all probability were 

lesigned and made by William Vile and John Cobb of 

t. Martin’s Lane, the King’s cabinet-makers. The total 


» height of each is 4 ft. 6 ins.; the diameter of the mahogany 


m of the globe is 2 ft. They are now in the British 


{ Museum and formed part of the King’s Library, which 








was presented to the nation by George IV. 


i (Below) 4.—THE DRAKE CUP, BY ABRAHAM 


GESSNER, ZURICH, 1571 
Given by Sir Francis Drake to Queen Elizabeth, and 
presented in 1942 by the National Art Collections Fund 
to Lord Astor as Mayor of Plymouth, in recognition of 
the city’s fortitude in air raids 





(Above) 5.—TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, BY 
EMERY MOLYNEUX, IN MIDDLE 
TEMPLE LIBRARY, ABOUT 1592 


(Right) 6.—TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, MADE 

BY GEORGE ADAMS ABOUT 1764, FOR 

KING GEORGE III’S LIBRARY IN OLD 
BUCKINGHAM HOUSE 


Now in the King’s Library, British Museum 


! 
| 


3.—GLOBES IN A DUTCH LIBRARY 
An interior by J. van der Heyden, about 1690 
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GARDENS IN 
STOCKHOLM 


HINTS FOR ENGLISH TOWN- 
PLANNERS 


By F. R. YERBURY 


TOCKHOL™M is well provided with parks and 
there is, generally speaking, an open atmosphere 
about the city, particularly in the centre where 
Lake Malaren, broken up by islands, penetrates 

the heart of the city and is always lively with shipping 
and many white passenger steamers which anchor 
right on the edge of the busiest streets. 

The Parks Department, under the direction of the 
chief architect, Holger Blom, has provided many 
amenities to the already existing well-wooded and 
undulating parks. And in the last two or three years 
a quite novel feature has been added to the streets 
and small open spaces in the city itself. With the 
assistance of the chief landscape architect, Walter 
Bauer, Holger Blom has evolved a service of what might 
be called “portable gardens.’’ Here and there, where 
spaces are available, attractive sitting-out places have 
been introduced. Prettily coloured seats, mostly blue, 
yellow or white, have been placed among large whitened 
concrete pots of flowers, set around in a way which 
appears to be informal, but nevertheless shows a 
careful eye to a nice pattern. It is possible to 
sit on the quays, or on the edge of the traffic 
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1—NEW WATERSIDE GARDENS ALONG LAKE MALAREN , we 


With naturalised plants of the Swedish countryside. The eight- and nine-store* flats 8% 
are typical of the new type of apartment houses in Stockholm 


routes, or in odd corners, surrounded by spring, 
summer, or autumn flowers. 

The flowers are changed from season to 
season on the basis of colour schemes harmonis- 
ing with the painted seats, or chairs and tables. 
The Parks Department has a carefully worked- 
out plan for dealing with these little oases. 
In some cases these mobile gardens are 
placed at points where telephone booths and 
other services have been provided, acting as 
floral screens. 

In one or two instances more static minia- 
ture parks have beer provided (svch as the one 
illustrated’'in Fig. 8) where a small lake has 
been introduced outside a restaurant, and a 
bandstand installed, with seating provided for 
use during the taking of outdoor refreshments. 


No open space is allowed to become an 
untidy eyesore. For instance, in cases where 
some of the smaller old houses have been con- 
demned to be demolished, the site in the middle 
of the houses still standing has been developed 
into a small park, such as is seen in Fig. 2. 
It provides a very charming and pretty amen- 
ity for the benefit of the adjacent houses. 

Of especial interest to Londoners should 
be the treatment of the margin of Lake Malaren, 
lined as it is in one part with 8- and 9-storey 
flats, in a manner rather like that suggested 
in the County of London Plan for the treatment 
of the south bank of the Thames towards the 
City and East End. The treatment of the bank 
of a tidal river must essentially be different 
from that of a lake such as Malaren, but it is 
interesting to see how Stockholm has dealt 


with what was, until not so long ago, a rather 
untidy and unattractive embankment. 

Here the Parks Department has acopted 
a system of informal gardening and introduced 
wild flowers from the Swedish countryside, 
They appear to flourish magnificently, as will 
be seen in Fig. 1, and certainly give a feeling 





of rus in urbe. | 
The children in Stockholm have a very f 
good time in their parks, which are all easily FJ 


in which to play. In all the parks special 
quarters are set aside for the exclusive use of 
children and are under the supervision of 
young ladies, whose job it is to organise 
games and look after the children generally. 
In some cases, either in the parks themselves, 
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centres during inclement weather 


2.—CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND AT A PUBLIC PARK 
The old houses have been adapted and re-conditioned as play 
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accessible. They have, what the London Plan ff 
hopes to provide, very near-at-hand open spaces [7 
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3—A CITY GARDEN 
A typical example of the Parks Department’s new method of st: et 
embellishment 
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4—_MAl Y OF THESE “ PORTABLE GARDENS” EXIST IN 


SOM. OF THE BUSIEST STREETS IN STOCKHOLM 


or on tl 
Swedish 
been ta! 
oped to 
weather 
gardens 
illustrat 
frames, § 
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edge of them, are some typical old 
imber houses. Some of these have 
n over by the municipality and devel- 
rovide indoor playing facilities in bad 
They have been re-conditioned and 
ave been cultivated, where incidentally 
ns of the flowers growing are fixed in 
ving theirnamesand a descriptive story. 


TO A SITTING-OUT 


These little houses are furnished on a 
miniature scale so that the children can play 
and take milk and other light refreshments, 
These cottage play-places are supervised by 
the girl attendants, who sometimes arrange 
dances or performances by a few for the amuse- 
ment of an audience of small boy and girl 
friends. 


~- 


7. — SEATS 


FLOWERS BY 


MOVABLE POTS OF FLOWERS USED AS A SCREEN TO 
TELEPHONE-KIOSKS 


. SMALL ARTIFICIAL LAKE WITH MANY COMMON 
FLOWERS, OUTSIDE A RESTAURANT 


5.—ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF AN OPEN SPACE CONVERTED 


PLACE IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 


While the general character and atmos- 
phere of Stockholm are quite different from 
anything we have in England and it is 
impossible for one country effectively to 
copy entirely the activities of another, there 
is certainly a lot in what Stockholm has done 
in these latest of its developments to give 
us inspiration. 


SHRUBS AND 


INTERLINED WITH 

AN OPEN-AIR BANDSTAND 

With some modern examples of metal garden furniture for 
use during the taking of refreshments 


9.—A CORNER RESERVED FOR CHILDREN IN ONE 
OF THE PUBLIC PARKS IN STOCKHOLM 
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BEVERSTON CASTLE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF VICE-ADMIRAL THE HON. ARTHUR AND MRS. STRUTT 


Built as a fortified manor house by Maurice 
(Berkeley) de Gaunt in 1225; bought and 
* re-edified” by Thomas 3rd Lord Berkeley, 
The castle 
suffered severely when besieged in 1644. 


a great sheep-farmer, about 1350. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


EVERSTON, to-day a small village 

two miles out of Tetbury on the road 

to Dursley and Berkeley, stands on 

the high Cotswolds where they have 
begun to slope towards Wiltshire but are 
otherwise almost flat. At first sight it has so 
little strategic importance, or capacity, that 
the glimpses caught through trees from the 
road of a lofty tower adjoining a charming 
17th-century house scarcely suggest the 
existence of an important castle. Nor was 
it ever one, although, before the Conquest, 
Earl Godwine and his sons are recorded to 
have massed their forces at Beverston in 
1051 against those of the King at Gloucester. 
At that time the great Earl of the West 
Saxons held Berkeley, and Beverston evi- 
dently was already playing its subsequent 
role of an upland outpost of that important 
strong-point, unobtrusively commanding the 
roads over the wolds from Bristol to the 
Midlands and from Gloucester to the south. 
The presence of a quarry of good stone, 
alluded to by Leland and thought by Atkyns 
in the seventeenth century to be the origin 
of the original name Beurestan, may have 
encouraged the development of a defensive 
position of some kind—perhaps still repre- 





2.—THE GATEWAY TO THE COURTYARD, LOOKING OUT 





1.—A PICTURESQUE JUMBLE OF ROOFS 
The courtyard side, from the north. The medieval hall filled the range on the right— he 
silhouette of its roof is traceable against the top of the central tower 


sented by the moated area on which the later 
castle stands. But there is no sign of a mound 
or other indication of a Norman castle. 
Indeed, on investigation, both the struc- 
ture and history point rather to its being a 
strongly defended early manor house, a view 
supported by the ancient wealth of the 
Cotswold uplands as 
©. sheep pastures. It is 
significant, if surpris- 
ing, to find that, in the 
Domesday Survey, the 
King (who held the 
whole of the Hundred 
of Berkeley) is credited 
with 10 hides rated at 
£187 10s. in Beverston 
to only five in Berke- 
ley itself, so that of 
the two Beverston 
was at that time the 
richer property. It 
was this economic 
factor, it appears, 
which led to the 
growth of Tetbury as 
a yarn market and of 
Beverston as a resi- 
dence of a wealthy 


landowner. 
After the fall of 
Godwine, the whole 


Berkeley fief remained 
with the Crown till 
given by the Conquer- 
or to the Norman 
lords of Berkeley. In 
1190 Maurice Fitz- 
hardinge bestowed 
the manor on his third 
son, known as Lord 
de Ware from his 
wife’s great estate in 
Somerset. In this way 
was founded a second- 
, ary branch of the 
Berkeley clan, who 
held Beverston for 150 


years. Maurice de Gaunt, Ware’s son, 
and a typical baron, began the present 
building. He was one of those who had 
confronted King John at Runnymede and 
supported the invasion by Louis of France— 
when he was thrown into prison and his 
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estates confiscated. After his release and the | 


accession of Henry III, he erected defensible 


features to his house at Beverston, but | 


without obtaining the statutory royal licence | 
to “crenellate’’; wherefore in 1225 he was | 


summoned by the King. 


After submission | 


and confession, his loyalty was accepted and | 


he was given the licence. 
Sufficient remains to give a general idea 


of the character of this building but not | 


enough to reconstruct its entire plan. For it 
was extensively remodelled about 1350, 
again about 1600, and was battered and 


burnt in a siege during the Civil Wars, | 


some time after which a dwelling-house was 
built adjoining, incorporating old parts. 
These successive overlayings, demolitions, 
and repairs, not to mention the installation 
in what was the great hall of a kind of box 


containing servants’ bedrooms by an ingeni- | 


ous previous owner, make the unravelling 
of the intricate plan extremely confusing. 
The castle proper consisted of a rectangle, 
originally surrounded by a moat of which the 
west and south lengths survive; and the 
eastern of which was spanned to a gate- 
house (Fig. 5) still affording entrance to the 
courtyard. The gate-house consisted of a 
gateway with portcullis between two towers 
projecting either side of the entrance, which 
probably formed the Constable’s qucrters. 
The principal medieval buildings cor iprise 
the undercroft of a great hall on the west 
side of the rectangle, with the principal ower 
at the south-west angle, and another, » laced 
diagonally at the north-west (Fig. 1). T. late 
17th-century dwelling-house forms the south 
side, its inner front comprising some 
eval work. No traces of south-eas 
north-east angle towers survive. An 


nedi- @ 
and |§ 
puter | 
moat, in parts traceable, enclosed a large [7 
outer court, south and east of the inn¢ * on § 
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3-THE BERKELEY 

TOWE, AT,THE 

SOUTH- VEST ANGLE, 

FROM OVER THE 
MOAT 


The Decorated window 
lights Lord Berkeley’s 
chapel, of 1350 


a noble 14th-century barn still 
seside the present approach to the 
“se. Circular foundations discovered 

tory garden south-west of the main 
ere probably those of a dovecot; 

‘amfered stones of a gateway have 

‘some 12 yds. west of the principal 


cting what is certainly 14th- 
tk, which includes the existing 
it of the interior of the south-west 
the splayed north-west tower 
have been added in the fifteenth 

© have left of Robert de Gaunt’s 
ng the rectangular inner ward, 
louse, the undercroft of the hall, 
“y the “lord’s tower” adjoining it 
Originally the private apartments. 
‘ us the outline of a typical, but 
und, example of a fortified mansion 


18, 


of the early thirteenth century, intermediate 
between the Norman types and the early 
manor-house type represented by Stokesay 
and Little Wenham Hall. Aydon Castle, 
Northumberland, formerly Aydon Hall, is 
perhaps the closest in plan to Beverston as 
it was built : 7.e. a walled court entered by 
- gate-house opposite a hall raised on a 
vaulted cellar, with a tower containing the 
lord’s rooms at one end of it and (no longer 
existing) the kitchen and offices at the other. 
Hence it will probably have been the crenella- 
tions of the gate-house, and possibly of the 
curtain walls, which led to the misunder- 
standing with the King regarding the need 
for a licence; Maurice de Gaunt may have 
considered that he was merely building 
himself a gentleman’s residence. 

Maurice devoted much of his wealth to 
Bristol, where he founded Gaunt’s Hospital 


and the Dominican Priory, being buried in 
1230 in St. Mark’s Church, now the Mayor’s 
Chapel, which was added to the Hospital by 
his nephew and successor Robert (Berkeley) 
de Gourney. He also was a very wealthy man, 
adding the estates of a rich wife to those of 
his uncle and mother. In 1291, however, the 
inheritance came to an heiress, his great- 
grand-daughter Elizabeth who married John 
ap Adam—from his name apparently a 
Welshman. To him Beverston was indebted 
for a weekly market and three days’ fair. 
His son, Sir Thomas ap Adam, married un- 
happily—his wife Margery being in 1332 
abducted by one Thomas de Gourney (some 
relative of his mother’s) together with 
“divers of his goods and chattels.” Ap Adam 
took the case to law,'and, whether ruined 
thereby or sickened of 'Beverston by 
the whole business, sold the house and 
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4.—THE BERKELEY TOWER FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 


The windows were probably inserted by Sir Michael Hicks about 1610 
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5.—THE GATEWAY LOOKING INTO THE COURT 


It was flanked by two semi-octagonal bastions, parts of which 
are seen 
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manor to his powerful neighbour Thomas 3rd Lord Berkeley, 
Thus Beverston returned to the chief of the clan, who jp 
1349, having completed the renovation of his mansions of 
Berkeley and Wotton, is stated to have begun to ‘‘re-edify” 
Beverston. The more notable medieval internal features are 
thus due to him. His great-grandson told Leland that Beverstop 
“was re-built with the ransome of prisoners taken at Poictiers” 
(1356). But, as Miss Elizabeth Hodges pointed out (Some Ancien; 
English Homes, 1895), this is hardly consistent with the fact 
that Lord Berkeley's own son Maurice was captured in the 
same battle and remained a prisoner in France until after 
the father’s death five years later ‘“‘because the ransom 
jemand (6,000 nobles) could not be raised.”” A more prebable 
source of the money for the re-building is indicated by Lord 
Berkeley having been one of the great wool producers of th« age, 
According to Smyth’s History of the Berkeleys, soon after acq tiring 
Beverston—which he almost certainly will have bought prir arily 
for its sheep-pastures—he began buying up “divers freehc ‘ders’ 
lands that lay intermingled with his own, and stocked then with 
sheep, shearing in one year on that manor alone 5,775 fc~ the 
Stroud-water woollen factories.” We evidently have he- 


6.—IN THE CHURCH. The restored 14th-century screen 
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specific instance of the enclosure of open manorial fields into 


sheep-walks, so bitterly resented by many contemporaries, 
supplying the growing demand for wool. Lord Berkeley is reco 
moreover, to have frequented Gloucester and Tetbury fairs, 
seed and selling his wool himself. But his speculation, 
in 1332 seemed a certainty, turned out badly. The wool merc} 
and producers had to bear the chief burden of the crushin 
taxation, and by 1356, as has been seen, he could not raise his s 
ransom. Bigger men than he had been bankrupted—de la 
and the bankers of Florence. But, while the going was still 
Lord Berkeley could spend freely on his new house, situat« 
his wide wolds, just as Lord Mayor Pulteney, at the same 
could build Penshurst out of his financing of the wool taxes. 
The principal work of this time that survives is i 
south-west tower, which Lord Berkeley, if he did not build, e 
remodelled. Occupying the first floor is a beautiful chape’ 
a groined roof (Fig. 7); at its eastern end a sacrarium wit 
fine Decorated window seen in Fig. 3, a pair of sedilia 
excellent sculptured canopies (Fig. 8), and a piscina. Incide 
the east window of the chapel is identical to those of the 
church, just behind the castle, which he evidently altered « 
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7—LORD BERKELEYS CHAPEL IN 
THE SOUTH-WEST TOWER, 1350 


The altar space and sacrarium 
on the left 


(Right) 


From the entrance. 


came time. The nave arcade of the church is 
transition al work of the late twelfth century, and 
on the tower is a sculptured figure of a yet earlier, 
Saxon, building. The chancel screen 
reconstructed from fragments found 
tury ago. 


perhaps = 
(Fig. 6) 1S 
half a ce 

Aga ist the east side of the castle tower a 


r in a turret was added, giving access to 
id to the room over the chapel. This is of 
area, with a wooden roof and a large 
e mullioned and transomed window look- 
en in Fig. 4. (A similar one, partly blocked, 
ed in the chapel.) An interesting feature 
of this u per room, which was probably the solar, 
is a diag nal squint, in its inner wall, looking into 
an orato y which had a rose window (now without 
its trac ry) adjoining the staircase turret. A 
similar s\ uint gave a view of the altar from the room 
beyond he oratory, possibly the lord’s bedroom. 
The whe > tower appears to be of a single date. 


The 


newel sti 
the roof } 
the sam¢ 
renaissal 
ing west, 
was ins€ 


hall undercroft is an impressive example 
of 13th- entury building. But, of the hall that 
it suppo ted, only the west and end walls remain, 
with a ludor fireplace inserted in the latter but no 
windows; so the hall must have been lit from the 
court. }rom the leads can be seen another Tudor 
fireplace imserted when the hall was divided hori- 
zontally at that period. The footing and silhouette 
of the low-pitched roof of this upper room, with 
which the 13th-century roof was evidently replaced, 
can still be seen (Fig. 1). After the destruction of 
the inner wall, the lower hall was roofed over, 
leaving the upper room open to the sky. It is the 
lower half that now contains bedrooms, with their 
own floor, ceiling, and walls, which make its 
appearance difficult to visualise. At its north-west 
comer, set diagonally, is the other tower (Fig. 1); 
its remaining floor, supported below on 


arched spans, has an oubliette, by which, 
it is to be supposed, a prisoner was dropped 
into the dungeon below. 

On Lord Berkeley’s death he left what 
he could, including Beverston, to a younger 
son, John, who became the progenitor of a 
second line of Berkeleys of Beverston. In 


1428 he was succeeded by his son Maurice, 
whose sundry rich inheritances, including 
Bisterne in the New Forest, exceeded the 
estate of the then Lord Berkeley. It is about 
him that there is the strange tradition that 
he slew a “devouring dragon” that preyed 
upon his Hampshire estates “doing much 


mischief to men and cattle, could not be 
destroyed, but spoiled many in the attempt- 
ing it.” Some semblance of fact is given to 
the story by the scene of Sir Maurice’s exploit 
being still known as Dragon Fields near 
Burley Beacon. From him _ Beverston 
descended directly to Sir John, in Elizabethan 
times. He at length sold the 
place to Sir John Poyntz and, 
to retrieve his fortune, emigrated 
to Virginia where he was massacred 
by the Indians. 


Thus ended the Berkeleys of 
Beverston. Poyntz shortly after- 
wards sold to Henry Fleetwood, 
Master of the Court of Wards, a 
great “‘estate-monger,” who event- 
ually disposed of it to Sir Michael 
Hicks, ancestor of the Hicks-Beach 
family, who retained it till 1842. 
It was probably Hicks who made 
the renaissance alterations to the 
Hall wing, and inserted a stone 
staircase in the tower, thereby 
obscuring part of its original plan. 
Parts of the present dwelling- 
house also appear to be of this 
time, notably its north side (Fig. 
1). But all came to grief as a result 
of the brief and inglorious siege 
of a Royalist garrison by Colonel 
Massey in Gloucester in 1644. 


(To be concluded) 


(Left) 8.—SEDILIA AND 
PISCINA BESIDE THE ALTAR 
SPACE IN THE CHAPEL 
Delicate sculpture of Edward II’s 
reign 
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WOODEN 


ANY of our old country crafts have 
been given a new lease of life by 
war-time conditions. One of the 
oldest and most interesting, that 

of making wooden hoops for tubs and barrels, 
had so seriously declined in recent years that 
many hoop-makers had been forced to abandon 
the trade and take up other occupations. 

The wooden hoops were still being used, 
but were nearly all imported from Holland, 
Belgium, and France, where labour conditions 
enabled them to be produced very cheaply. 
The English hoopers could no longer command 


5.—BENT RODS BEING PUT INTO A 
MOULD 


Moulds vary from 9 ins. to 36 ins. diameter 
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HOOPS FOR 


By C. F. F. SNOW 
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1. — (Left) THE LONG 

STRAIGHT RODS OF 

HAZEL OR WITHY WOOD 

ARE SPLIT WITH AN 
ADZE 


Large rods are split into four 


2.— (Right) THE) SPLIT 

STICK’S INNER SIDE IS 

SHAVED SMOOTH WITH 
A DRAW-SHAVE 

It is held in position by 


pressure of the knee 


a living wage, and so a long-flourish 19 craft, 
with its established place in rural life, became 
almost extinct. 

Now the hoop-makers of the Continent are 
no longer free to send their hoops where they 
will, and here home-made hoops are in demand 
once more. It is the old men who are taking 
up their hoop-making tools again, for few of 
the younger generation have any knowledge 
of the craft. Rural tasks which entail hard 
work, long hours and small wages, as so many 
of them do, attract few apprentices. 

But the older generation of wood-workers, 


3.—(Left) TO SOF- 
TEN THE WOOD 
FOR BENDING, IT 
IS SOAKED FOR 
A FEW HOURS 


In this case in a canal 


4,.— (Right) THE 
BENDING-HORSE 
Two split rods are 
pushed through the 
bender together, 
coming out circular 


6.—A BUNDLE OF HOOPS TIED 
TOGETHER 


This veteran hooper is nearly 80 years old 
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BARRELS 


their lives spent largely in the open ai-, are 
hardy men, and many a veteran of 70, and 
even 80, is busy again at his old trade. 
Hoops are made from hazel, ash, or withy 
wood, of about 10 years’ growth. When a copse 
is cleared of its wood, the best and straivhtest 
sticks are used for hoop-making, while the 
others are used for hurdles and spars, and the 


7._STACKED FOR TRANSPORT TO 
THE COOPERS 
The hoops are bundled in tens 
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rough prushwood selected for pea- and bean- 
sticks, OF bundled into faggots. 

* The hoop-maker sometimes works in the 
woods and sometimes has his material taken 
to his home, where he can work in a shed if 
weather is bad. 

The first part of the work is the splitting 
of the stick. This is done with a type of adze, 
not unlike a small axe. After the stick has been 
carefully split at one end, it is held open against 
a post d-iven into the ground. A few quick 
moveme! ts Of the wrist, and the adze cleaves 
its way \eatly down the centre of the stick. 
The bro n core or soft centre of the wood 
becomes isible, proving that the woodman is 
expert a his job. Most of the sticks are split 
in two () g. 1), but if they are extraordinarily 
large, th vy are quartered. 

“Ine pert hands this part of the work looks 
easy: it. only whenan inexperienced woodman 
tries to lit a rod that it unaccountably gets 
cut into everal chips. 

The split sticks are next fixed in a vice 
(Fig. 2) . ad the inner side is shaved smooth by 


the 


+8, 


means of a draw-shave. The bark is not re- 
moved from the outside. The type of vice used 
by the hoop-makers varies a good deal, for 
they are usually home-made and very primitive. 

When the rods have been split and shaved, 
they are tied into bundles and stacked until 
required. If they get dry before being used, 
they are soaked for a few hours in a stream or 
pond (Fig. 3). 

Before being shaped into hoops, the sticks 
must t-e made pliable. Some hoop-makers pass 
the sticks between two wheels to do this, others 
have a kind of ‘‘ bending horse‘ consisting of 
a small wooden bench or raised log with a piece 
of iron let into it. Two pieces of wood are 
pushed between the iron, which bends the sticks 
and makes them pliable (Fig. 4) 

The rods are then easily bent into circular 
form in a hoop mould, a strong wooden hoop 
specially made for the purpose (Fig. 5). Many 
of these hoop moulds can be seen in the old 
hoop-makeis’ workshops, varying in size from 
tiny ones no more than 9 ins. across, to giants 
a yard across. 
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When the sticks have been coiled into 
position, they are firmly tied and are ready to 
be sent to the coopers for use on barrels and 
casks (Fig. 7). 

The Berkshire hoop-maker in the illustra- 
tions has been making hoops for more than half 
a century, being a veteran of nearly 80. He has 
all the woodworker’s pride in his tools, and his 
adzes, shaves and hooks cut like razors, though 
they have seen many years of toil. 

Like many other hoop-makers, his back is 
bent with years of stooping. When there was 
no demand for his hoops, he turned to farm- 
work, but mangold-hoeing and such tasks do 
little to straighten a back bent by years of 
hoop-making. 

In his younger days, hoop-making was a 
flourishing local industry, and the finished hoops 
were taken away on laden barges down the 
canal. 


This is one of the lesser-known crafts that 
war-time conditions have brought into promin- 
ence again. 


THE RETURN OF BOBBY 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


“ WIT LE do we know what lays afore us!” 
That is one of the procound remarks 
attributed by Mrs. Gamp to Mrs. 
Harris, and in such times as the 

present © seems profounder than usual. When 

Mr. Boboy Jones sailed away from Liverpool 

bearing our two Championship cups with him 

he little knew that he would one day come back 
here as 4 major in the United States Air Force. 

Yet sucli, as we have lately read in our news- 

papers, is the thrilling fact. The gallant Major, 

a trifle plumper than of old if I may judge from 

a photograph, is now “somewhere in England”’ 

and without his clubs. Apart from the first and 

most obvious reflection that it would be delight- 
ful to have the luck to see him again, the next, 
not unworthy of Mrs. Gamp, is that Time flies. 

Can it really be thirteen and a half years since 

Bobby vanished from Hoylake trailing clouds 

of glory? The books inexorably tell me that 

it happened in 1930. They likewise state that 
it is more than two and twenty years since we 
first saw him, also at Hoylake, in the inter- 
national match before the Amateur Champion- 
ship of 1921. Finally they insist that in next 
March he will be forty-two years old. 


* * * 


To those who remember the dawning as 
also the splendid sundown of his career these 
are surprising, almost appalling, facts, yet facts 
they are and there must be many young golfers, 
yet not so young as they were, to whom Bobby 
is a legend. A first-class cricketer, who ought 
to have learnt much better, has been known to 
ask an elder statesman: ‘‘Was W. G. really 
much good?” Perhaps the same impious 
question is now being asked about Bobby. If 
so the question deserves no answer. One can 
only say with Miss Fanny Squeers: ‘‘I pity 
his ignorance and despise him.’’ There are some 
instances in all walks of life as to which a wise 
man will never allow himself to be drawn into 
comparisons. After Tom Cribb had beaten 
Molineaux for the second time it was agreed 
that he might retire and be called champion 
for the rest of his life. So it is with certain 
golfers--Young Tommy Morris, John Ball, 
Harry Vardon, Bobby Jones; their merits are 
outside the range of discussion and they are 
champicns for evermore. 

To me Bobby will always remain, unless 


indeed . H. Taylor can rival him, the most 
pictoria’ of golfers. By that I mean that I can 
seehim ery clearly in a whole series of pictures, 
which I can summon up at will. Some are of 
er ‘ccasions and. others comparatively 
Trivial . 


les that happen to have stuck in my 
oth the earliest and the latest come 
irou { ylake. In the first, which belongs to 
19°. 12 is coming up to the Royal green, 
© lecidedly “hot and bothered,’”’ since he 
jare against a certain Mr. Hamlet of 
1 and the crowning absurdity seems 
did not in fact materialise), that he is 
ose the match. In the last picture too 


mind 


he is rather agitated, for he has finished his last 
round in the Open Championship, a round made 
horrible by a seven to the Far hole. He is with 
a few people in a small room in the club-house, 
consuming a well-earned drink (the glass shakes 
a little), and we are all trying to assure him 
that he has won, though Diegel and Macdonald 
Smith are still to come in. I don’t think he 
listens very attentively to these friendly pro- 
testations, for he is as near as may be ‘‘all in”’ 
and the chief thought in his mind at the 
moment is that he has had all he wants of 
championships. 


From St. Andrews come several such 
pictures. One, which must be in many people’s 
galleries of memory, is of the finish of his last 
round in the Open of 1927. To be precise, 
Bobby himself cannot be seen in this one, 
because he has been swallowed up in the crowd, 
who have wildly charged on to the green as 
his last short putt is holed. All that can be seen 
is a violently agitated storm-centre of the crowd, 
above which is waving the winner’s putter, 
the famous Calamity Jane with the two black 
bands round her shaft, that he is endeavouring 
to preserve from annihilation. Two other 
pictures, to me equally vivid but by no means 
so generally memorable, come from Bobby’s 
first match in the Amateur Championship of 
1930, against that good golfer Mr. Roper of 
Nottingham. On the first green he holes a good 
long putt for a three and the onlookers clap 
lustily, but Bobby looks, as I fancy, a little 
ashamed of it, for the putt has been hit, if the 
truth be told, with something of a spasmodic 
jerk and the ball has gone in rather fast. So 
he is employing the next moment or two in 
trying to reduce Calamity Jane to order and 
make her travel backwards and forwards more 
smoothly. Then when the match comes to the 
fourth hole I see Bobby in the Cottage bunker, 
which he has reached with a very long tee shot. 
The ball lies clean and is sent flying away 
straight for the pin. There is a moment’s pause 
and then a prodigious uproar from the advanced 
guard round the green. He has holed out for a 
two and a slight deprecating smile of apology 
flits across his countenance. 


* * * 


From St. Anne’s, almost needless to say, 
comes a picture of the famous shot, from the 
sand at the thirty-fifth hole, the shot that is 
to have its monument. I cannot now see the 
playing of the stroke though I saw it well 
enough then; my vision is rather of the striker 
watching his ball and of the ball itself having 
been hit well out into the wind and now swing- 
ing beautifully in towards the flag. Just one 
more of my gallery and I have done, though 
there are plenty more; this one is compara- 
tively rare as far as British spectators are 
concerned since it comes from America, from 
the Country Club at Brookline in 1922. Bobby 
and Mr. Jesse Sweetser have to meet in an early 


round of the Championship and the first hole 
has been halved in five. Going to the second, 
which is up a slope, Mr. Sweetser has to play 
the odd first and incontinently holes his mashie 
shot for a two. Bobby gives rather a wry smile 
this time, but bends himself to his task of playing 
the like and his own pitch stops only a few 
inches from the hole. In that picture is seen 
the beginning of the end, for Mr. Sweetser is 
neither to hold nor to bind that day and is, 
I believe, six up at the turn. 


* * * 


I have been wondering which were the 
best or the most faultless rounds that I ever saw 
Bobby Jones play. Certainly his 68 round St. 
Andrews must rank very high, but for the 
flawless quality of its golf I should not, I think, 
put it first. It had a mistake or two in it—I 
remember a drive into Cheape’s at the second 
hole, for instance; it also contained one putt, 
holed at the Long Hole Out from the very verge 
of the green, which must be regarded as a little 
lucky, however good it was. Before he played 
it I believe he remarked that it was the longest 
putt he had ever seen, and it was certainly the 
longest I ever saw holed. There was another 
round of his which I watched at St. Andrews, 
which rather suggested Mr. O. B. Keeler’s 
phrase about “winding up the mechanical man 
of golf and sending him clicking.’’ This was 
the first round of the final against Mr. Wethered 
in 1930. I do not precisely remember, but I 
suppose the score must have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of 70. What I do remember is that 
he went on and on “‘clicking”’ off the holes in 
the right figure. There was a second missed at 
the first hole, but it lost nothing, since the chip 
was laid dead. After that followed so monoto- 
nous a lack of fault that he seemed likely to get 
round without anything over a four until he put 
his second into the Road bunker at the seven- 
teenth. Here again I seea picture, of the crowd 
being moved away from behind the green and of 
Bobby gently suggesting that he does not mean 
to go on to the road. Nor did he, but he did not 
quite get that four which he so badly wanted. 

However, neither of these rounds equalled 
in point of sheer perfection the 66 in the 
qualifying rounds for the Open Championship 
at Sunningdale in 1926. That round is always 
held up, and I think rightly, as the com- 
plete example of an outrageous and hideous 
blamelessness. There was one slip, the tee shot 
to the short thirteenth, but the ensuing chip 
from sand was laid stone dead. There was one 
considerable putt holed for a three at the fifth 
hole; there were two eminently holeable ones, 
let us say of 5 ft., missed. Otherwise everything 
was exactly and beautifully according to plan. 
It was so infernally tidy a round; 12 holes in par 
and six holes one under par; 33 shots played 
up to the green and 33 putts on the green. As 
they say, can you beat it? I do not think so, 
but I hope Bobby may find time to go to 
Sunningdale and borrow some clubs and try. 
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FOWLER'S 
WINTER 


By 
J. WENTWORTH DAY 


INTER is the time when 
the fowler takes down 
his long gun, oils his sea- 
boots, airs his guernsey, 

polishes his sea-glasses and lugs the 
punt-gun down the hard to his newly 
painted punt swinging at her cable on 
the tide. That is if he isn’t lugging 
a Sten gun up an Italian hillside or 
picking leeches off his legs in an 
Indian jheel. 

We fortunate ones to whom age, 
work, duty or leave gave a few 
precious hours on tide edge and fresh 
marsh saw all the signs of a good wild- 
fowl winter. 

I went through English counties 
from Kent to Lincoln, from Norfolk 


to Nottinghamshire between Sep- 
tember and late December and 
everywhere the fowl were in or 


dropping in. 


‘ , 


Early wigeon were ‘“ whe-ohing’ 
on the Essex flats by September 10, 
and the big battalions dropped in 
during the last week of October. The brent geese 
arrived on the Blackwater on or about October 
20, and big lots were first seen about the first 
week in November. One Sunday (November 7) 
Commandant de Boislambert, that distin- 
guished French wildfowler and big-game hunter, 
and Director of General de Gauile’s Cabinet in 
London, and I saw 70-80 grey geese on the Colne 
—pink-footed or grey lags—and in September 
we definitely identified a pair of glossy ibis 
on the Abberton Reservoir in Essex-—a real 
ornithological landmark but too good to adver- 
tise at the time. 

One odd fact is that both fieldfares and 
redwings seemed fewer and later than usual in 
their migration from Russia and the Baltic. 
It has been suggested that the war on the 
Eastern Front scared them off their usual 
routes. Who knows ? 

The war and last summer’s drought have 
affected wildfowl in odd and various ways. 
Many once-famous fens and marshes, such as 
those on the Cheshire Dee and my own place, 
Adventurers Fen, in Cambridgeshire, have been 
lrained and ploughed. Almost all the Essex 
marshes and their fleets were dry as bones 
until early in November, and the fowl had com- 
pletely deserted them for the big reservoirs. 

I saw more duck at Staines and Teddington 
in Middlesex within a day than on Old Hall, 
Abbotts Hall, Langenhoe, Brandyhole and Hyde 
Marsh put together. 














A PUNT-GUNNER ON THE ESSEX COAST 
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The gun is a 1} inch breech loader, 9 ft. 6in. long, 110 lb. in weight 
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H. Frederick Low 


MORNING FLIGHT NEAR BREYDON 


Yet, in a week-end with light naval forces 
on the Kent coast, we killed 16 duck at flight 
on Pegwell Bay, shooting from the seaward 
side of dense barbed-wire entanglements. It 
was a great night for the E-boat boys and a new 
side of ’fowling to me. Behind Dover, in an 
area thick with guns and under cross-Channel 
gunfire, we walked up snipe in Kentish river 
meadows when not one was to be seen on 
10 square miles of over-drained Essex marshes 
—now the expensive playgrounds of War Agri- 
cultural farmers. Yet in the same week Mr. 
Jack Olding, shooting at Culford, Lord 
Cadogan’s old place near Bury St. Edmunds, 
told me that his party put up more than 50 snipe 
in an hour from dry, light sandy fields. How 
does one account for that? No more easily than 
I account for the snipe I once flushed in Sep- 
tember from a wheat-field baked as hard as a 
pavement, 

On the Essex coast, off Walton on the Naze, 
they showed me the bodies of 20 beautiful 
pintail, immaculate in death. They were washed 
ashore in perfect condition, unhurt, unshot and 
free of oil: either concussion from a practice 
mortar shell or a mine explosion had killed them, 
for those who ate them said they were un- 
blemished. 

Fowl seem to have become accustomed to 
aeroplanes, airfields and big guns, for at one 
place I found duck, in the spring, nesting on an 
airfield. On Bowers Gifford Marsh on the 





aad 





Thames I put up scores in October within a 
short distance of a busy salvage and sewage 
dump, and on the first Sunday in November, 
when we fired rocket guns at practice on the 
Essex coast, the brent geese rose in hundreds 
and then settled not more than 300 yds. away. 

When, in the night, three mines went off 
at sea with terrific earth-and-sea reverbera- 
tions, the curlew did no more than rise, scream 
and settle again. 

And as for the constant stream of bombers 
and fighters which cross our East Coast, they 
might not exist for all the notice the fowl] now 
take of them. 

Thus, in the oddest ways, have wildfowl 
and waders accustomed themselves to the 
grotesque and mavabre sidelines of war. 

Here and there, as in the case of the Dengie 
flats, which have been used for practice bombing, 
the geese have prudently cleared off to quieter 
reaches—but at nightfall they are back again 
where the green zos grass grows. 

Zos grass, the staple food of wigeon and 
brent, is, Iam glad to say, reappearing on many 
parts of the Essex coast. It had disappeared 
for years, with the result that the birds dis- 
appeared also. Some said that a small white 
worm in the stalk was responsible. Others that 
the brent themselves had torn it up by the roots 
too voraciously. Yet others that the shifting 
sands had choked it and some blamed the 
icebergs and floes of hard winters for pulling it 
up. Whatever the reasons, it is now back on 
the coast. 

So much so that, one night last winter, I 
put up 600 or 700 wigeon off a flat within 50 yds. 
of the village ‘‘coast road’’—and in a Novem- 
ber week-end fishermen-gunners, standing below 
the minefield on that same flat, had 16 down in 
half an hour. In peace-time you would not liave 
seen a bird there, and the creek, now fu!! of 
sea-rescue launches and coastal craft, would 
have been noisy with yachtsmen going absard 
“under way.’’ So war brings an odd spasm of 
peace to wigeon and waders. 

Shortage of cartridges, miles of b 
mines and barbed wire and the restriction® on 
punting—I have to have an Admiralty pe mit 
for each of my punts—have all conspire: t0 


ach 


give the birds compensations for the al: :ms 
and encroachments of war. 

Most of us, if the cartridge shortage °on- 
tinues, will have to fall back on muzzle-loz ers 
next winter. I have a lovely double 1‘. by 
Blissett, a long, beautifully balanced, si ‘gle 
7-bore by old Joe Lang and a double 8-bo1 by 
the one and only Egg—all muzzle-loade s— 
with any or all of which it is my constant de’ zht 


to shoot. They kill as far as any breech-lo: '¢r, 
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if not farther; they are lighter to handle, and 
the smoke and flame are wonderful to behold! 

A stalk at geese or plover with the long 
prown gun—the 7-bore with its 34-ft. barrel— 
is an antique pleasure, a re-capture of ancestral 
adventure, a re-awakening of ancient marsh 
craft, $0 if no cartridges appear by the end of 
the season, I shall sally forth with powder flask 
and shot-)elt and shoot as my forbears shot. 

The minefields are not so amusing. There 
was that rey, foggy morning in Norfolk when 
four dogs disappeared piecemeal heavenward 
as four ex ‘losions shook the fresh marsh. There 
was the ..0re tragic but equally microscopic 
end of t! > woman-who-would-not-be-warned- 
and-kept- 1-walking—also in North Norfolk. 
And then the second-lieutenant and sergeant 
who wer Obliterated on my own favourite 
salting—t be followed last month by nine 
errant bu ocks which went soaring skyward in 
4 state al ready for the sausage-skin. 

So w.en, the other morning, in a frosty 
white wa of fog, Boislambert and I essayed 
to “find he gap” between the minefields, I, 
for one, d 1so with a dry mouth. Not thus the 
gallant F ‘ench shikari. In mid-minefield a 


curlew loc ned up big as a Danish crow, lost in 
the fog. Bang! Down flopped the curlew, 
shrieking lismally and legged it for the tide. 
Off went he gallant commandant with the élan 
of a Zou: ve. 

‘Min 1 the mines!’ I yelled furiously. 

“They are far away,’ he shouted back, 
“and I lose my bird.”’ 

He d.d not. Each second I expected to see 
a vivid s! cet of flame split the fog. 

But .o. Two, three—six more shots and 
that impe>cable marksman returned in half an 
hour with three wigeon, two curlew and a teal. 

Our vest morning last year, flighting at 


starlit six on a bare stubble where we stayed 
till the dawn turned the field to burned gold 
and trees and farms stood stark as cardboard 


18, 
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THE MERSEA GUNNERS SET OFF 


toys against a green eastern sky, yielded seven 
mallard, five wigeon, three teal, three plover 
(question not their pigmentation !), a green- 
shank, a snipe, a redshank, three hares and a 
swan. The swan was shot for the keeper’s pot, 
and a great northern diver, oiled up and help- 
less, was put out of his misery in the Pyefleet 
Channel later in the day and skinned for his pelt. 

And now the golden-eye are whistling up 
the Channel, oxbirds will flash in to-morrow’s 
dawn and the myriad wings of a mighty host 


of wigeon make windy music over my chimney- 
pots. Soon we shall see the “Dutch owls” on 
the marsh, and, in a God-given moment, watch 
the airy beauty of the peregrines which each 
winter come south on their marsh land forays. 
Perhaps I shall see again the marsh-harrier 
at his old look-out on the ‘‘tore-out’’ smack’s 
mast up in the island saltings—perhaps, too, 
the white-tailed eagle—or a wandering bittern 
or, in some rare moment of beauty, a spoonbill 
stepping with slow stateliness on a mudbank. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


silver 


EXETER CATHEDRAL 


ornaments.—StT. 


GEORGE B. _jester’s cap, with 


top boots 


and one mind, the rest of us may indulge 





ORGAN 


IR,—I was very glad to see that 
S two of your readers endorsed the 
views of your correspondent in your 
issue of January 21, about the position 
of Exeter Cathedral organ. The 
excellent photograph which accom- 
panied the original letter was surely 
evidence not only that a fine view had 
been largely spoilt but that the organ 
itself is an ugly top-heavy instrument 
with no architectural features to 
recommend it. 

It is difficult to make an organ- 
case either beautiful or other than 
appearing top-heavy, and the more 
ornate it is the more conspicuous and 
ugly it becomes in any cathedral. 

Finally, practically all cathedrals 
and churches are, unfortunately, too 
gloomy and it would be a welcome 
change to run any risk of being 
dazzled by any light, especially from 
an east window.—A. M. P. Hopsott, 
Stilemans, Godalming, Surrey. 


MALTESE COIN SPOON 


>IR,—In Collectors’ Questions in your 
issue of January 28, a correspondent 
—— about a spoon made from a 

altese coir 


Manuc! Pinto de Fonseca was a 
Portuguese and in Portugal it is very 
common to see spoons made from the 
Deautiful ‘8th-century and_ early 
19th-centu silver coins. Nearly 
every household has one or more 
examples, -nd they are either pre- 
served as . irios or used as ordinary 
Spoons for ugar or to stir tea. One 
of ns fav. write coins so used is the 
Cruzado (-¢ 


) reis), about the size of a 
intil the fall in the Por- 
1ange after the last war, 
ly 2s. The cruzado is so 
1s¢ on the reverse it bears 
Portugal. 
ins bear the handsome 
rtugal on the reverse, 
vere all struck from silver 
=e very suitable for making 


florin and 
tugues 


wort! 


DELISLE Gray (Surgeon Commander, 
R.N.V.R.). 


THE HAND GRENADE 


Sir,—In support of Major Jarvis’s 
statement that the grenade is not a 
modern weapon, it may be interesting 
to recall that Defoe tells us how in 
1695 Robinson Crusoe visited Mada- 
gascar, where his sailors made a fierce 
attack on an Indian village. 

In Chapter Iv, Part 11, we read : 
“the boatswain called for an 
hand-grenado and threw it among 
them, which at first frighted them; 
but when it burst made such havoc 
among them that 
they cried out in 
an hideous man- 
ner. Inshort most 
of the Indians who 
were in the open 
part of the house 
were killed or hurt 
with the gren- 
ado.” —C. 2 
PRANCE, St. Val- 
ery, 38, Vapron 
Road, Plymouth. 


A FINE 
BENCH-END 


S1r,—I send you 
a photograph of 
a 15th - century 
carved bench- 
end, at Combe- 
in- Teignhead, 
Devon, with the 
unusual feature of 
animals above, a 
dog chasing a fox 
with prey. The 
four figures repre- 
sent St. George 
and the Dragon, 
St. Agnes with 
lamb, St. Hubert 
with bow and 





carrying a club. 

The story goes that he was bur- 
lesquing Christianity on the stage 
when, after a mock baptism, he 
became a changed man, to die in the 
end for the faith he had mocked.— 
F. R. W., Bristol. 


THE RUFFORD AND 
SAMLESBURY SCREENS 


S1r,—In comparing the drawings of 
the Rufford and Samlesbury screens 
(CounTRY LIFE, February 4), one is 
struck by the singular lack of relation 
between the design of their finials and 
the conventional Gothic treatment of 
the rest. The 
decoration of 
these finials has, 
moreover, no re- 
semblance to the 
stock motifs that 
the medieval 
wood - carver, in 
the usual way, 
would have ap- 
plied to such 
forms. Clearly the 
finials have a sig- 
nificance now lost. 
In both screens 
they suggest the 
translation of tem- 
porary decora- 
tions into carved 
ornament. Mr. 
Hussey has point- 
ed out the likeness 
of the Rufford 
motif to a corn- 
dolly, and it re- 
quires little fancy 
to see in the Sam- 
lesbury motif a 
stylised rendering 
of twisted straw 
ropes, each ter- 
minating in a 
bunch of ears of 


arrow, and St. DOG CHASING FOX ON A_ ©. 
Genest (bottom DEVON BENCH-END The experts 
left) dressed in See letter: A Fine Bench-end being not yet of 


in the pleasures of hypothesis. Assume, 
then, that it was once the custom 
at harvest time to adorn the screen 
with poles wreathed with corn-dollies, 
or the like (itself perhaps derived from 
an earlier custom of decorating the 
posts, or spars, upholding the roof). 
The stages by which these perishable 
trimmings became permanently em- 
bodied in the design of the screen are 
easily envisaged. 

The Pentrehobyn “ ysbur’’—ap- 
parently a later and cruder work— 
while showing a faint affinity with the 
Rufford finials, has none whatever 
with those of Samlesbury, proving 
that hollowed profiles are not ubiquit- 
ous. Unless we are to see cheeses in 
these scalloped segments, this may 
be simply a case in which the signifi- 
cance of the finials has been forgotten 
or misunderstood, and debased to 
mere ornament—a sequence common 
in the history of design.—G. E. 
MoopeEy, 27, West Street, Hertford. 





STARLINGS 


S1r,—Seeing Lord Henley’s letter 
about the behaviour of the immense 
flock of starlings recalls to my mind 
the most extraordinary exhibition of 
bird manoeuvres that I had the 
fortune to see, when staying one 
August some 40 years ago at Rhos- 
neigr, Anglesey. 

Close to the coast is Llyn Maelog, 
a fairly large sheet of water. Extend- 
ing out for many yards from the 
western shore was a large mass of tall 
reeds. Every evening about sunset 
could be observed a vast company of 
starlings arriving to settle in the reeds 
for the night. After wheeling round 
the birds suddenly dived down, dis- 
appearing from view in the reeds, 
when there followed imimense chat- 
tering. At regular intervals com- 
pany after company appeared and 
went through the same performance. 
At this distance of time I cannot say 
how many of these companies there 
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were, but 
dozen. 
One evening, wher cut for a walk 
mile and a half er two miles 
from the lake, I was passing down a 
narrow lane with banks and 
on each side. I happened to look 
through an openine and there I saw 
the adjoining field absolutely black 
with starlings packed so closely to- 
gether that not a blade of grass could 
be seen. I had only just got a clear 
view of the birds when with a rushing 
and whirring of wings a company of 
the birds shot up and flew off towards 


certainly not far short of a 


some 


hedges 


the lake. After short interval 
another company followed, and this 
continued at equally regular intervals 
until not a bird was left in the field. 
Now there were two most interesting 
kacts to be observed. In the first place 
while the birds were waiting their 
turn to leave not a sound was heard. 
In fact, had I not happened to look 


through the fence I should have passed 
without knowing the birds were there. 

Secondly, these companies did not 
leave in any irregular order, but started 
at one end of the field, and as company 
after company left, so the 
appeared almost giving 
the in pression that a big black carpet 
was being rolled up 

What interesting speculations are 


erass 


one 


again, 


used by these manccuvre Who 
gave the order and judged the time 
for these companies to leave Did 
the first arrivals at the reeds get the 
best seats? How was it decided which 
company had to take up its position 
at the end of the field to lead off? 
I think these Welsh starlines must be 
highly educated \t all events by 
settling ever the water they certainly 
seem to have solved the sanitary 


difficulties mentioned in your editorial 
comment. 





Llyn Maelog is still there and I 
expect the reeds als Do the star- 
lings still come to settle in then 
Possibly some of your readers my 
have seen them and also been lucky 
enough to find ficld where they 
assembled befor leaving for their 
night quarters ARTHUR |]. BRovuGH 
TON-EDGE, ‘Cornerwavs, T] Park, 
Cheltenham, Gloucestersh 
SERPENTS OF THE SEA 
SIR It is well known that serpents 
are to be found in the jungles, on the 
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plains, in the trees, and in the fresh- 
water pools; but is it so well known 
that serpents are also found—and in 
fact live—in the tropical and sub- 
tropical seas? In Indian seas alone 
there are some 30 different kinds. 
They grow to several feet long and are 
specially adapted for their marine 
existence, having laterally flattened 
bodies, with short, paddle-like tails. 
Although all sea snakes breathe by 
the means of lungs as other snakes do, 
their entire life is spent in the sea 
around the coasts, or up tidal rivers. 
Their food consists entirely of fish, 
and their bite is extremely poisonous, 
though fortunately sea snakes have 
an exceptionally docile nature and are 
seldom, if ever, known to bite human 
beings. Unlike many fishes, they do 
not lay eggs, but produce living young 
which have to fend for themselves 
immediately after birth. 

The fishermen of Bombay and of 
other towns and villages are constantly 
catching these reptiles in their nets, 
when, with no fear whatever, they 
toss the unwanted creatures back 
into the On one occasion, I 
secured a specimen of one of the com- 
monest and most poisonous sea snakes 
of Bombay, which I kept for several 
days under close observation for study 
During this time, the snake 


sea. 


purposes 





A SEA 
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FINDS IN 
A THATCHED 
ROOF 


Sir, — The _ interesting 
article in a recent issue 
of Country LIFE on 
thatching reminds me of 
an occasion some years 


ago when some men, 
repairing the roof of 


a very old cottage on 
a manor on the out- 
skirts of the New Forest 
spoke of the finds they 
not infrequently have 
when re-thatching these 
old houses. The men 
were on the roof and 
came down to have a 
talk and show a few 
nails they had just found 
in the thatch and of 
which they obligingly 


gave me one. It was a 
Tudor nail, they said. 
I have it still; it is 
long and black and 


hand-forged. 

Reflecting on thatch (let us hope 
the craft will never die out) takes me 
back in memory to the River Ant in 
Norfolk and a little low sort of barge 
laden to the water’s edge with reeds. 


— 
ae 
es ®. 


SNAKE FROM BOMBAY 


See letter: Serpents of the Sea 


was frequently handled (foolishly no 
doubt), but not on any occasion did 
it ever attempt to bite! The accom- 
panying photograph shows this snake 


in my left hand, and will give 
some idea of what these serpents 
of the sea are like.—J. D. Romer, 


Bombay. 


It had probably come from Irstead a 
few miles away, a great reed centre 
where they are piled up in huge stacks 
on either side of the staithe to dry. 
The 14th-century church is roofed 
with reeds, a favourite thatch in 
Norfolk. My photograph shows a 
ruined church where men are thatch- 





A STATUE WALK AT CASTLE HOWARD 


See letter: 


Wilton House 











A THATCHED CHURCH INSIDF 


A RUIN 


See letter: Finds in a Thatched Roof 


ing the roof of a new church bu 'It y 
inside the old one.—Dorotny Hanmm- 
TON Dean, The Hollies, Buckfas'leigh, 
South Devon. 


WILTON HOUSE 
S1r,—Grateful as I am to Miss 2dith 
Olivier for her delightful and infcrma- 
tive account of Wilton, I feel com- 
pelled to question her statement that 
the 9th Lord Pembroke was part- 
inventor, with Kent, of land cape 


gardening, and even “‘set on thei: true 
path the feet’’ of that artist. 

The first notable work in the 
style, I think, is the well-known 


Statue Walk at Castle Howard curving 
irregularly round the base of a wood 
This is definitely an essay in the new 
manner, quite alien to the ideas of the 
prevailing formal school, and in all 
probability it was designed as carly 
as 1705. It would thus be possible to 
ascribe the “‘invention”’ of landscapi 
gardening to Vanbrugh, who for the 
next 20 years was introducing similar 
features into other great gardens, and 


whose love of the romantic and 
picturesque are well known. Horace 
Walpole himself admits that Kent 


founded his style “upon the twilight 
of imperfect essays.” 

But perhaps we need not look ti 
any one inventor of a change in 
national taste: Addison certainly 
contributed to it. My point is simply 
that landscape gardening was born 
many years before Lord Pembrok 
succeeded to Wilton in 1732. Kent 
brought it to maturity. 

Secondly, imaginative artists do 
not usually, I think, ‘“‘come under the 
influence of’? amateurs, but the 
opposite occurs. Kent, though nevet 
great, was a man of rich inventiveness 
and a strong personal style. Surely it 
is more likely that it was he wh 
encouraged Lord Pembroke to re- 
model his old-fashioned garden in th 
new manner? It is difficult to think 


of Pembroke as more than a very 
gifted amateur—another was Dean 
Aldrich at Oxford—even if 


Olivier is right in ascribing to him his 
own Palladian Bridge. That lovely 
bridge is too delicate for Kent, who 
had some of Vanbrugh’s heaviness, 
and is one of the happiest exercises I 


the strict Palladian manner in the 
country. And if not Kent, then wh0 
but Pembroke himself ? : 
It is always great fun to champion 
a new claimant to the higher t'.rones 
of art, but I think that Miss Clivier 
may feel very satisfied if she ha® only 
established that Lord Pembroke was 
himself the creator of this ‘1T¢e 
famous bridge, and certainly those 
who cherish it will thank her {fr the 
light she has thrown on an old pr. Diem 
-LAURENCE WHISTLER, Hi: ‘sdon, 


Mill, Dolton, Devon. 
SWEET CORN AS A C <0P 


Srr,—Having read Major J rviss 
Notes in CoUNTRY LIFE on swec_ Cort 
I am wondering whether the ‘ low 
ing may be of interest. 

I have for 10 years grow . fall 
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quantities in Sussex very success- 
fully in our walled kitchen garden, 
‘rom such seed as Sunrise, The Lark, 
Golden Bantam, Marvel, etc. 

A few years ago its value was 
liscovered one night by a rat which 
enoilt four or five cobs. 

; New: of this delicacy must have 
pees quickly spread, for within 48 
curs two-thirds of the crop was 
in the same manner. 

rhis ‘ear I sought to grow it com- 
mercially on the farm, and as an 
experime! t planted half an acre with 
id a further half-acre with 


lest royed 


Sunrise, § 
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kitchen garden was attacked this year 
in the same way by tits and voles, 
although this had never occurred 
before. (My gardener informs me that, 
while tits launch the initial attack, 
the main destruction is carried out 
subsequently by blackbirds.) 

Luckily I managed to save about 
50 lb. of the German maize seed from 
the field crop, the high value of which 
is some small compensation. 

By the way, anyone attempting 
to grow sweet corn should note that 
it has a particular attraction for 
wireworm.—G. V. W., Sussex. 





CRUIKSHANK’S PICTURE OF A DOG-DRAWN CART OF 1837 
See letter: ‘‘ All the King’s Horses” 


i special seed of which a small quan- 
tity had been imported to this country 
rom Germany in 1938 by a private 
ndividual. This latter variety is 
elied on to ripen on the cob in our 
limate (which, so far as I know, 
annot be claimed for any other 
variety) and produces maize for feed- 
ng stock. 
The land had been done well 
ind carefully prepared and both crops 
ere in fine condition early in August. 
\ week later, however, they were 
suddenly attacked by both tits and 
voles which sttipped the leaves from 
the top of the cob downwards and 
ite the corn off the top two-thirds of 
the cob. After a few days the pheas- 
ints joined in (always the cock birds) 
ind in a short time both crops were 
ompletely ruined. 
| agree with Major Jarvis entirely 
that it is not only an easy crop to 
grow but should be a most valuable 
me; but it is so popular with the 
reatures mentioned that Iam thinking 
twice about repeating the experiment. 
Curiously enough, the corn in my 





A PRESENT-DAY HOP-BAGGING 
MACHINE IN HEREFORDSHIRE 


See letter: Hop-hagging Machines 





“ALL THE KING’S 
HORSES ”’ 


S1r,—In his most interesting article in 
Country LiFe on horse-drawn mails 
(All the King’s Horses) Mr. Lionel 
Edwards does not mention that the 
postal services were using dog traction 
in certain rural areas at the time when 
coaches and railways were contesting 
fer supremacy. How widely such dog- 
power was employed I cannot say, but 
the Sussex Magazine recalled a few 
years ago that between 1830 and 1855 
(but not necessarily for the whole of 
that time) the Post Office mail from 
Chichester to Arundel was conveyed 
in a cart drawn by four dogs. 


The use of draught dogs in the 
Metropclitan area was forbidden in 
1840, and the prohibition was ex- 
tended to the whole of England and 
Wales some 15 years later. There was 
a considerable outcry : in a debate on 
the projected Bill, it was in 1854 
stated in the House of Lords that 
1,500 people, in the counties of Hamp- 
shire and Sussex alone, earned their 
living by driving dog- 
drawn’ carts. Coster- 
mongers petitioned 
Parliament against the 
proposed legislation. 

My illustration of a 
dog-drawn cart of this 
period is by Cruikshank 
and bears the date 1837. 
It may be found in 
Tynt’s Streetology.— 
J. D. U. W., Bradfield, 
Berkshive. 


HOP-BAGGING 
MACHINES 


Sir,—I was interested 
to see the old engraving 
of a hop- bagging 
machine sent you from 
the Teme Valley. It 
seems very similar in 
design to those still in 
use in old kilns in Here- 
fordshire, of one of 
which I send you a 
photograph. The sack 
is of course suspended 


through the hole in 
the floor and _ hops 
are shovelled into it. 


They are pressed down 
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until it is as full and tight as 
possible.-—ALIcE Evans, Cardiff. 


A BELLIGERENT ROBIN 


Str,—My estate carpenter has his 
lunch in his workshop and always puts 
a few crumbs on the end of the car- 
penter’s bench for a robin which has 
grown to expect this attention. 

A few days ago the robin was 
present as usual when a mouse 
appeared and ran along the bench to 
get at the crumbs. The robin immedi- 
ately attacked it, swooping down on 
to the mouse and knocking it com- 
pletely off the bench, and then re- 
turned to its own meal. 

I wonder if any of your readers 
have known a robin to act in any such 
manner ?—F. A. Botton, Moor Court, 
Staffordshire. 


DEER-KEEPER’S HAT 


S1r,—The strange object, possibly a 
Cromwellian ha*-box, which you 
recently illustrated suggests that you 
may like to use the enclosed photo- 
graph of a deer-keeper’s hat from the 
Pitt-Rivers museum. A century or so 
ago the great number of deer pre- 
served on Cranborne Chase involved 
a large establishment of keepers, much 
of whose work consisted in combating 
the also large number of deer-stealers. 

The keepers were furnished with 
a peculiar costume, a thickly padded 
coat and this straw helmet shaped 
rather like the tin hat of modern 
warfare and, like it, well padded 
inside, to resist blows. It is said that 
they were armed with short swords as 
well as with wooden staves.—A. B.C., 
Maidenhead, Berkshire. 


HERONS ON THEIR BACKS 


S1r,—Within 24 hours of reading in 
your Correspondence columns that 
Rubens painted a picture in 1615 
depicting a heron turning on its back 
to meet the attack of a falcon, I came 
across the reproduction of a picture, 
which shows a heron adopting the 
same tactics. 

The picture is en- 
titled Queen Elizabeth 
Hawking, woodcut from 


Turberville, Book of 
Falconrie, 1575. 
The reproduction 


appears on page 8 of a 
recently published book, 
English Country Life, by 
Prudence Yalden 
Thomson. 

In the picture to 
which I refer, the heron 
appears to have exposed 
his breast to the diving 
attack of the falcon and 
to be quite incapable 
of protecting it. 


It may well be that 
the heron tactics of 300 
years ago have been 
accurately depicted by 
the contemporaneous 
artists, but that, proving 
ineffective, they have 
been superseded by 
more modern methods. 
—Rosert T. HAMMIcCK 
(Brigadier), Red Poulden, 
Tisbury, Wiltshire. 


AN 


S1r,—Your note on heron-hawking 
will undoubtedly be endorsed by all 
practical falconers, though few enough 
of them in these days will have had 
personal experience of flights at the 
heron. The heron will, however, make 
good use of its beak as a spear, once 
it has been knocked down on to the 
eround; and there are, I believe, cases 
on record of valuable hawks having 
been stabbed in this way when making 
in to the disabled quarry with insuffi- 
cient care, owing no doubt to inexperi- 
ence. 

Birds of prey, however, will 
themselves undoubtedly turn over on 
their backs in mid-air, to ward off 
with their talons the attack of another 
bird of prey. Captain Knight’s famous 
eagle Mr. Ramshaw adopted this tech- 


See letter: 





PROTECTIVE STRAW 
HELMET FROM CRANBORNE 
CHASE 
See letter: Deer-keeper’s Hat 


nique with the ospreys of Gardners 
Island, and G. E. Lodge has painted 
a fine picture, based on an occurrence 
actually witnessed, of a sea eagle 
turning over on its back to meet the 
onslaughts of a pair of falcons.— 
J. G. Mavrocorpato, Hon. Secretary, 
The British Falconers’ Club, 1b, 
Queensdale Road, W.11. 


AT NEWTON NOTTAGE, 
GLAMORGAN 


S1r,—Last summer I chanced upon a 
queer stone pulpit in the parish church 
of Newton Nottage, near Porthcawl, 
Glamorgan. 

It attracted my attention partly 
because of its lack of symmetry but 
mainly on account of the crudity of 
the carving or sculpture thereon and 
above. In fact, the pulpit gave one 
the impression of being the work of 
really rude forefathers. 

Unfortunately, I was not able to 
stay long enough to enquire as to its 
origin and am wondering whether any 
of your readers could help. I enclose 
a photograph which I took at the time 
of my visit.—C. G. GispBins (Captain, 
Royal Marines), Ewell, Surrey. 

[The pulpit at Newton Nottage is 
an interesting and late example of 
crude local design and craftsmanship 





INTERESTING LATE EXAMPLE OF 
LOCAL DESIGN AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


At Newton Nottage, Glamorgan 


The three figures represent the flagella- 
tion of Christ. The approximate date 
of the pulpit is given by the two Tudor 
doorways at the head and foot of the 
stair in the wall which leads into it.— 
Ep.] 


TRAVELS OF “COUNTRY 
LIFE”’ 


S1r,—You have from time to time 
published life-histories of different 
copies of Country LiFe. I think 
perhaps one of mine can bear com- 
parison with them. Read by all in 
my house, it is sent to my sister in 
Stirling. She posts it to my daughter- 
in-law in Malvern Wells, who sends it 
on to her husband in India. He for- 
wards it to a brother in the Sudan 








DARBY AND JOAN 


See letter: The Sign of the Coastguards 


Police Force, and thence it goes to a 
Forest Officer in Southern Rhodesia. 
From there it goes to my youngest 
son on the shores of the Adriatic, and 
I cannot think there can be much left 
of it by that time! 

I may add that I am an original 
subscriber.—M. O. Finiay, Belgrave 
Crescent, Edinburgh. 


THE SIGN OF THE 
COASTGUARDS 


S1r,—Here is a snapshot of Darby and 
Joan, the two ships’ figure-heads now 
in front of the coastguard station at 
Flimston on the Pembrokeshire coast, 
near the famous Stack Castle Rocks 
No doubt they had other names in a 
separate existence, but this is how 
they are now known locally.—M. W., 
Hereford. 


A NEAR THING 


Sir,—At Cambus-o’-May, Aberdeen 
shire, a Curious cottage is to be seen 
from the main Deeside road. When 
the Deeside Railway was being ex- 
tended to Ballater about 1865, this 
cottage, which was then an inn, was 
found to be partly in line with the 
proposed route, and the curious 
expedient was adopted of cutting an 





A HOUSE CUT TO SUIT A RAILWAY 
See letter: A Near Thing 


angle off the house. This curiosity is 
the more noticeable as the building 
is the only one in the vicinity. 

The inn faced the old Deeside 
road, now a green sward, a glimpse of 
which may be seen at the extreme 
left of my photograph—G. G. C., 
Aberdeen. 
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“THE MAIDEN’S 
GARLAND ”’ 


S1r,—In Country LiFe for January 7 
there is an interesting photograph and 
letter about a garland trimmed with 
flowers that was placed in a church in 
Yorkshire, in memory of an unmarried 
girl. It may interest your readers to 
know that in the church of Abbotts 
Ann, Hampshire, there are chaplets 
hung round the wooden cornice under 
the ceiling of the church, in memory 
of any unmarried woman, born in the 
parish, who died young and was of 
exemplary character. One young man 
is also recorded. 

These chaplets are made of hoops 
of wood, bound with linen. Rosettes 
of black and white paper are sewn on 
the frame, and five white paper gloves 
are suspended from it, bearing the name 
of deceased, date, favourite texts, etc. 

The chaplet is carried at the 
funeral by two girls, and afterwards 
hung on a-hook beneath the gallery, 
so that those attending service the 
following Sunday should pass beneath 
it as they walk up 
the aisle. 

If, after this 
Sunday’s chal- 
lenge, no word of 
reproach has been 
said, the chapletis 
hung in its place 
from a long hook 
attached to a 


shield with the 
name and date 
on it. 


There is no 


record how long 
this custom has 
been going on. 
Up to about 1872 
those that per- 
ished were thrown 
away and_ the 
shield was re- 


moved. Since then 
the shield is kept 
in its place. 

It is very sel- 
dom that a new 
chaplet is placed 
there. The last was 
some years ago, 
but the custom is 
still in existence 
should occasion 
demand it.— 
M. G. S. B., Lon- 
don, S.W.10. 


OVER THE 
HODDER 
S1r,—Mr. Arthur 


Gaunt’s delightful article 
in CountRY LIFE on the 
Forest of Bowland will 
rejoice all good Lancas- 
trians and, in addition, 
will bring a flood of 
happy memories to 
Stonyhurst men_ the 
world over; and the love- 
ly photograph of what 
Mr. Gaunt describes, 
quite correctly of course, 
as a pack-horse bridge 
over the River Hodder 
will be received with 
many a joyous shout of: 
“Why, there’s Crom- 
well’s Bridge!’’ For so it 
has been known for 
very many generations, 
though by a rather per- 
verted association of 
ideas. Cromwell is sup- 
posed to have destroyed 
the parapets of the bridge 
to allow his artillery to be 
hauled across, but 50 
years ago there were 
people alive who remem- 
ber the days when the 
parapets were stillin position. Hismain 
army certainly crossed the river at 
Higher Hodder Bridge two miles farther 
up, and encamped at Stonyhurst on the 
eve of the Battle of Preston, repeating 
the visit a few days after the battle. 
Cromwell himself spent the night, on the 
first occasion at least, at the mansion 





'A CHAPLET FROM ABBOTTS 
ANN 


See letter: ““The Maiden’s Garland” 
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sleeping on a table in the banqueting- 
hall. He had the dictator’s typical 
fear of assassination and preierred 
the moral comfort of having 3 ins. of 
oak beneath him to any feather-bed 
luxury, while guards at every door 
of the huge apartment made his front 
secure, so to speak. The massive table 
is still in daily use. 

Incidentally, Cromwell’s Bridge 
nearly lost its good 
name after the famous 
Tichborne Trial. Orton’s 
claim to the baronetcy 
necessarily involved a 
claim to have _ been 
educated at Stonyhurst. 
His only knowledge 
of the school was 
picked up during a 
hurried visit to the neigh- 
bourhood before his trial, 
and when asked in evi- 
dence if he knew the 
Asses’ Bridge-the school- 
boy’s name at the time 
for the fifth proposition 
of Euclid—he floundered 


badly by saying 
that he knew it 
well; that it was 
an old bridge over 
the Hodder! The 
bridge was built 
by Sir Richard 
Shireburn, the 
builder of the old 
Stonyhurst man- 
sion, in 1562, and 
readers may find 
an interest in the 
accompanying 
photograph in 
contrasting its 
graceful span with 
that of its more 
stocky modern 
counterpart. The 
latter was built in 
1826 and was part 
of a larger scheme: 
the macadamising 
of the road from 
Mitton on the 
Yorkshire side of 
the river to Hurst- 
green on the Lan- 
cashire side, a 
distance of about 
three miles. 
Father Charles 
Wright, the Col- 
lege bursar, had 
heard of Mac- 
adam’s experiments in road-building 
and invited him to do his best with this 
peculiarly difficult stretch of road, and 
here it was that the system that was 
soon to become a household word was 
first given practical trial. (Father 
Wright, described by a contemporary 








as “a straightforward John By 
gentleman,’ was not afraid of trying 
a new thing and had, 15 years earlie; 
introduced gas as an illuminant aj 
Stonyhurst—the first public buildj 
it is said, to be thus equipped 
England.) ; 
By the way, one of the “joyous 
shouts’? above referred to will }¢ 





in 


heard shortly in Italy! My copies oj 7 





THE CHURCH CHEST AT UP’ )N 
See letter: At Upton, Nottinghamshire 


CounTRY LIFE come to me from 4 
faithful subscriber and thereafter have 
followed the Eighth Army in its 
historic march from Egypt tc Italy 
—(Rev.) P. J. Cronin, Sto wyhurs 
College, Lancashire. 


AT UPTON, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


S1rR,—Your readers are usually inte: 
ested in pictures of fine old chests 
particularly if they are preseived ji; 
churches. 

Here is one from Upton, Notting 
hamshire. Apart from its design, thi 
chest is of interest because of it 
contents. These are now merely a fev 
pieces of broken pot, but it is not lon 
since they were recognisable as som 
form of trumpet or _ loud-speaker 
Sometimes they are described 
earthenware jars. Tradition has it 
that they were used as amplifiers, but 


whether by the priest or the choir i: 


not clear. 


In any case, the church is s ba 


ng, § 


VU ORO ETE t 














small that it is difficult to accept this |J 


view. The chest itself is believed to bi 
thirteenth century.—EpDwarp Ricz 
ARDSON, W. Bridgford, Nottingham. 


[The tradition that the fragments 


are those of an “amplifier” suggest: 
that they are bits of an earthenware 7 
a kind of primitive § 

in small churcb# 


” 


“vamping horn, 
megaphone used 
orchestras to take the place of 3 
proper instrument, with which it wa: 
possible to vamp a bass accompati: 
ment. We have found no referenct 
to a vamping horn of earthenware ané 
should be glad to hear of any cop 
firmation.—ED.] 
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‘*CROMWELL’S BRIDGE ’’ OVER THE RIVER HODD: 8 
See letter: Over the Hodder 
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1e Ambassador, everyone knows, 

eps the socks that he knits for his foes; 
> promote good relations 
~mong friendly nations 

ie always gives Cardinal hose. 


WOLSEY 


VYarolinal Socks 


RARER THAN DIAMONDS 
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FARMING NOTES 





WHICH FIELDS To! 
UNDER-SOW 


T is time to settle definitely on 
the arable fields which are to be 
under-sown with grass and 
clover seeds this spring. The 
seeds mixtures should be ordered 

now. We must expect more serious 
transport delays in getting delivery of 
all our requirements, and merchants 
need to have as much notice as we 
can give them. I am told that there 
should be ample supplies of the right 
kinds of grass and clover seeds to meet 
all demands. Some farmers have their 
own particular preferences about 
mixtures, but it is a sound tip to go 
for one of the standard mixtures 
which the seed trade are putting up 
on the recommendation of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. In the past each firm 
of seed merchants has had its own par- 
ticular mixtures, and last year the 
War Agricultural Committees, too, 
made detailed recommendations for 
one-, two- and three-year leys. These 
recommendations were often much the 
same, varying only by a pound or two 
of cocksfoot or red clover. There was 
very little to choose between them, but 
this great variety made a lot of extra 
work for the seed trade. They are 
short of labour like everyone else, and 
it is common sense to stick to standard 
mixtures which will suit almost all 
purposes. There is the advantage, too, 
that when several merchants are put- 
ting up the same mixtures the prices 
are competitive and the farmer can 
get full value for his money. 
* * * 

HE point that some farmers still 

miss is that the seeds ley is a 
separate crop from the barley or oats 
in which it is sown. There may be 
enough phosphates in the ground for 
the cereal crop. Unless a_ special 
dressing is given for the seeds they 
may lack this plant food, which is 
essential to their proper development 
in the early stages. I am sure that a 
good many cases of failure to get a 
good ‘‘take’’ of seeds are due to insuffi- 
cient phosphates. We are getting in 
more phosphates now, and County 
Committees have a special allocation 
for seeds leys. It may be basic slag 
or it may be super-phosphate, accord- 
ing to the part of the country and 
the nearness of steel-works or super- 
phosphate-works. Which form of 
phosphate is applied when the seeds 
are sown does not, in my experience, 
matter very much. 

* * * 


HICH are the fields which ought 

to be under-sown this spring? 

On most farms there are one or two 
arable fields that have carried a suc- 
cession of white-straw crops. If they 
are reasonably clean and free from 
couch these are the fields that should 
go into’ ley this year. They have 
played their part in providing the 
nation’s bread corn and they need a 
rest:.unless they are to become ex- 
hausted. Where there is fencing and 
water, it is a good plan to put down 
a long ley, that is for three years or 
more, using the more persistent grasses 
and clovers. But in the eastern 
counties, where the arable fields are 
usually unfenced and unwatered, a 
one-year ley is the general practice. 
It may be grazed by erecting a fence— 
either a couple of strands of barb or 
an electric fence—and carting water to 
the stock. More usually these one- 
year leys, consisting mainly of red 
clover and Italian ryegrass, are cut 
for hay. Where a long ley is to be put 
down it is still necessary to get the 
permission of the War Agricultural 
Committee. They may require one of 
the remaining permanent grass fields 
to be ploughed up later in the summer 
to maintain the tillage acreage. It 
seems pretty certain that we shall 
have to go on growing a big acreage 











of cereals and potatoes for two or thrmt 
years to come. 
* * 

EMAND for potatoes is surpris 

ingly keen and it does ot |oo} 
likely that there will be a y larg, 
surplus at the end of this season 
Consumption is considerabl ~ aboy, 
what it was last winter. Som: of thes 
extra potatoes, I am sure, ar¢ Oing t 


sa So Oe ree 





backyard poultry and pigs. Chere ih 
nothing to stop anyone buyi: « all thy 
potatoes he wants, and as e retail 


price is subsidised they mak: a chea; 
food for domestic livestock < | well a 
human beings. But farmersa > not to 
keen about growing more ¢ d mor 
potatoes, especially as they are not 
allowed to keep them for their ‘vestoc 
The Government should tell t 1¢ publi 
that they must not use souad pot 
toes for feeding to poultry «nd pig 
but I doubt whether this will be don 
because the backyarder hold: a pla 
close to the Cabinet’s heart. All 
as farmers, can do is to make th 
greatest possible success of our potat 
crops. More dung ought to zo ont 
the potato ground, and that, with 
thorough cultivations, is the best 
foundation for a full crop. Good seed 
is needed too. I am appalled at som 
of the rubbish that is being used wher 
potato-growing is regarded as a war- 
time imposition. 











* * * 
E have all been warned tim 
and time again to take earl 
delivery of our fertilisers. Deliveries 
have been coming through pretty wel 
and probably most farmers have byf 
now got the phosphates and th 
nitrogen they will need for spring us} 
safely stored in their barns. Thos) 
who have not yet given definite orden] 
to their merchants will have only 
themselves to blame if a jam on the| 
railways in March and April depriv 
them of their fertilisers. The line} 
may have to be cleared for invasionp 
traffic, and in such an event fertilisesy 
will be left standing. The same is tru 
. 
of seed potatoes. Personally I do nofq 
like taking delivery of seed potatow}y 
until the spring. Having them in th 
winter means that they have to bi 
clamped. This is all extra labour, buy 
if it is a question of taking deliver 
of seed potatoes now or running ‘fy 
serious risk of not getting what I want} 
later I must heed the warnings tha 
have been given. 
* * * 


NEVERAL of the counties have novf 
sét up artificial inseminatiol 
centres. There are the two big Gove 
ment stations at Cambridge ant 
Reading. The results they are gettin] 
promise well and have led enterprisint 
people elsewhere to think about start] 
ing stations. A licence from tl 
Ministry of Agriculture is needed, al 
I think most people will agree thal 
until more experience is ga‘7ed, the 
control should be fairly clos¢ Other 
wise, we may get irresponsib'« peop 
introducing unsuitable bree s al 
types into areas like Cumbe! id ang 
Devon which; have a ip pe 


eres 


ne Tt eee 
























stock now for beef-breeding | whic 
are hankering more after mil... The! 

are great possibilities. If t c smag 
farmer can get the use of © tip] 


strain of dairy bull, he can nerea P 
the output of his herd to tl Sik 
£10 per head through the y rhig 


is not a fanciful picture bi realy 
based on the experience Ireat 
gained. Some ofthe breed soc 15 


I know, still-adopting a very wt! 
policy. The Devon Cattle Se “ty 
instance, say they will not °05?") 
for their herd book any calves duce 
by artificial insemination, b th ve 
feel, is a temporary phase in 1¢ \\ 
the natural conservatism of | ¢ V" 
Countryman. CINCINNA JS; 
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SALE OF SWINHOPE 
ESTATE 


‘7 ST six months ago the an- 
| .ouncement was made in Coun- 

IFE that Lord Beaverbrook 
id oought Cricket Court, the 
cescral Somerset home of 


ge tt amily, a couple of miles 


s( minster, and a large area 
( ingland. He has now made 
it addition to his landed 
y purchasing all the village 
a few miles from Market 

purchase includes Swin- 
, and approximately 1,300 
ms. The estate had been 
nerations in the possession 
‘ton family, one of whose 

Dr. Cyril Alington, the 
trham. Swinhope is in the 
me of the most productive 
th Lincolnshire. 


frATING TENDENCY 


from the transaction just 

{ ioned, the market remains, 

] other markets for the 

n a state of suspended 

In London the disposition, 

only course, of owners is 

the revelation of the re- 

nd reconstruction schemes, 

is no probability of any 

of activity until these 

have advanced much beyond 

nt stage. Meanwhile there 

vous loss of rents, as well as 

ind taxes. In other large 

f population, with one or two 

tal xceptions due to much the 

vuses of stagnation as in 

don, local investors are competing 

the smaller type of house property 

| business premises, the aggregate 

ckly realisations running to hun- 
eds of thousands of pounds. 

The enquiries regarding rural 

dential freeholds have fallen off 

‘ partly, no doubt, because 

would-be buyers are discouraged by 

the rising prices that are asked, some 

of them quite exorbitant. In calcu- 

lating the possibility of taking a little 

country house buyers bear in mind 

that, unless they can quickly take 

possession, and prove that all the 

rooms in the house are required for 

occupation by the buyer and_ his 


people, the authorities may exercise 
their powers of billeting, and they are 
nearly certain to do so if for any reason 
the house is not actually occupied. 


THE REQUISITIONED 
PROPERTY 
HEREVER there is a reason- 
ably assured freedom from 
interference with quiet enjoyment it 
is reflected in the readiness of would-be 
buyers to pay something more than 
the equivalent of the strictly economic 
rise in the value of any well-built and 
well-placed residence. Looking ahead, 
many spirited purchasers are acquiring 
‘he relatively low-priced freeholds in 
certain coastal areas. Many such 
houses are offered subject to their 
cing under requisition. On the other 
ha there are owners who have given 
ip “> idea of selling their property 
—“ ‘aiter the expiry of requisitioning. 
hey look at it this way: ‘I shall be 
compensat d for any damage done to 
he property, and I get a fair, if not 
it all liberal, rent for its present use, 
nd may expect a better price when 
ssesslon Can again be had.”’ 


A FIXED “LIFE ’’ FOR 
HOUSES 


)POSALS are afoot for building 


* a very large number of dwellings 
‘Nat are 


10 years 
has been 


‘to have a ‘life’? of about 
\s yet no definite indication 
: given of what is to happen 
the tenants at the end of that time. 
It 's conceivable that many of the 
dwellings may be still in a condition 
promising years of usefulness, and, 


humble though they may be, they 
will have come to represent “home, 
sweet home’’ to the occupiers. The 
suggested limitation must place such 
dwellings outside marketability, and 
apparently the scheme contemplates 
their public ownership. It is easy to 
imagine the protests of tenants and 
economically minded members of a 
local authority in the event of a pro- 
posal to scrap what may be still a 
usable dwelling. 


OBSOLETE HOUSES 


NONTRAST the conditions with 
what has hitherto obtained. 
Actual instances and the relevant 
figures are available. Houses built on 
a north-western suburban estate of 
about five acres, in 1868, were immedi- 
ately sold for £1,200 each. Some of 
them have remained in the hands of 
the original buyers and their successors 
in title until the last few months, and 
the executors have been able to sell 
the freeholds for as much as £1,800. 
In nearly every detail the houses have 
outlived their usefulness, judged by 
modern standards of comfort and con- 
venience. For example, they have 
only two rooms on each floor, and 
those rooms are 10 or 11 ft. from floor 
to ceiling, so that they never become 
really warm, especially as the great 
bay windows flood the rooms with 
cold air. The original gas and water 
pipes are still in use in some of the 
houses, and age has told on both. 
When possible, the gas company con- 
demns the original gas pipes and 
chandeliers, and, if there were an 
authority to do such things, it would 
condemn the wholly inadequate supply 
and discharge pipes of the antiquated 
bath. The kitchen and scullery are 
primitive, and the coal-hole is rightly 
so-called. Dry-rot and decayed plas- 
tering are among the items that might 
complete the picture. 


UNSUITABILITY FOR SUB- 
LETTING 


S they come into the market the 
houses are mostly bought for 
letting in rooms or floors, and the 
rents thus obtained are proof of the 
housing shortage. Over 70 years’ use 
finds the properties still occupied, 
though their planning and present 
state suggest that it would have been 
well, even for the Victorian City men 
who first bought them, if the struc- 
tures had had a period fixed at the 
outset, say of 50 years, then demoli- 
tion. Such old, poorly planned houses, 
especially when let in rooms or floors, 
cost more than they are worth in ill- 
health and drudgery. The regrettable 
fact is that, so long after they have 
outlived their real habitability, the 
houses are actually realising hundreds 
of pounds more than they did when 
they were fresh from the builders’ 
hands, and this although it is not the 
freehold site that counts at all with 
the average buyer of that type of 
property, but merely some sort of 
house room, lettable at the highest 
obtainable (not necessarily permis- 
sible) rents. In my own view the sub- 
letting of rooms in such obsolete 
houses should be forbidden by law. 
Thereby a time-limit to the existence 
of the house would be automatically 
set, seeing how few would care to 
assume the burden of the rates and 
other incidents of a 10-roomed house, 
in present circumstances. In due time, 
and not long ahead, the freeholder or 
a public authority, would clear the 
site, and, say half a dozen sites united, 
modern comfortable and economical 
accommodation would be at the 
service of 10 times the number of 
persons who could ever be most 
inadequately housed originally. 
ARBITER. 
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Hw OF FARMERS have found 
that the Fishleigh Rotary 
Cultivator can be put to use, and to 
good use, the whole year round. It 
is a four seasons machine. It can be 
driven by any type of tractor fitted 
with a power take-off. It is prac- 
tically trouble free and stands up to 
any amount of hard work. 


FISHLEIGH 







FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO. 


A] sEASONS MACHINE 





WHAT IT DOES 








Makes a perfect seed 
bed 


e 
Promotes good growth 
by ‘thorough aeration 

. 
Quickly clears 
and stubble 

aa 
Renovates grass land 


weeds 
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ERE. 


CULTIVATOR 


BARNSTAPLE - DEVON 


Telephone: Barnstaple 2282 and 2283 








Mr. J. H.. Thompson, — 


Moff) i 
SS 

















Snotterton Hall, Winston, 
Gainford, Darlington, 
Co. Durham. 
We installed our client’s plant in April 
and in September he had been awarded 
the above. Mr. Thompson is added to 
our long list of prize winning clients 
who have proved that ours is—THE 
MILKER THAT ENSURES MORE MILK. 


THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY! 


LFA: 


ALFA-LAVAL CO., LTD., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx, 
Telephone : EALing 0116 (6 lines). 
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Education in the Soviet Union 
Tikhon 
SEMUSHKIN 


CHILDREN of the SOVIET 
ARCTIC 


News Review: ‘A book which will be 
read as history, entertainment, and 
reference for years to come” Daily 
Herald : “‘A fascinating account” og 4 


Memoirs of the Old Russia 


Lieut.-General 
A.A. IGNATYEV 


of the Red Army 
A SUBALTERN in OLD 
RUSSIA 


This volume of memoirs provides a 
fascinating picture of the old Russia 
that is gone, with all its colour and 
weaknesses With 9 Illustrations and 
5 Maps 18/- 








The Story of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps 


R.A.MEC. 
ANTHONY COTTERELL 


Monica Dickens : “A minute and fas- 
cinating picture of this astonishing 
organisation” Sydney Carroll : “A good 
job well done” Illustrated 6/- 





The Anatomy of Terror 


Alexandre 
PERNIKOFE 


BUSHIDO 


Sunday Times : “An extraordinary ex- 
posure of Japanese psychology” <A 
factual account of the technique of 
terror practised by the Japanese 8/6 





Author of “Greenery Street’’ 


Denis 
MACKAIL 


HO! or How It All Strikes Me 


James Agate : “A delightful and amus- 
ing book” Daily Mail: “Plenty of 
value for the money: quality as well 
as quantity” 10/6 


New HUTCHINSON Novels 
Author of ‘*‘Magnolia Street” 


Louis 
GOLDING 


PALE BLUE NIGHTGOWN 


Pale Blue Nightgown is not only a book 
of tales but an intimate document which 
reveals the many facets of Louis 
Golding’s personality, adventures, loves 
and hates 8/6 











Author of “Merry-Go-Round” 
Joan A. 
COWDROY 


MURDER OUT OF COURT 


Public Opinion: “A clever, intriguing 
thriller—the detective solves the ap- 
parently insoluble” 9/- 





Author of “Welcome” 
Isabel C. 
CLARKE 
WHERE THE APPLE REDDENS 


A fascinating story set against the back- 
ground of the historic home of a 
Catholic family A vivid novel which 
will have great appeal to all Isabel 
Clarke’s wide circle of readers 9/6 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co (Publishers) Ltd 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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THE NEW FOREST 
IN HISTORY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. F. E. KENCHING- 

TON has written a book 

called The Commoners’ 

New Forest (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.), and the possessive noun in 
the title gives the clue to its intention. 
It was in Canute’s time, the author 
tells us (not in the Conqueror’s, as is 
usually supposed), that this part of 
Hampshire was set aside as a royal 
hunting preserve. The Conqueror 
confirmed and extended what was 
already done. 

This forest had to be looked after. 
There were rides to keep clear, animals 
to tend, growth to encourage or con- 
trol. And when the place was being 
used for hunting there was need for 
all sorts of service, which had to be 
performed by those living on the spot. 


These people had _ clearly-defined 
duties and no less clearly-defined 
rights. They have continued in this 


place until to-day, and they are the 
commoners Mr. Kenchington is con- 
cerned with. They have their rights 
still, and what the rights add up to is 
the getting of a living out of this soil. 


NATIONAL PLAYGROUND 

Certain dangers have cropped up 
between them and the exercise of their 
rights, and one of these is that the 
New Forest should become what Mr. 
Kenchington calls ‘‘a suburbia in 
excelsis.”” He thinks that as 3,000 
years ago this “ poorish land with its 
strange intractable soils’? supported 
the Celts who lived upon it, so to-day 
it is still capable of supporting its 
commoners. It could do this without 
detriment to another function—that 
of giving “‘fair scope to all the modern 
pastimes and recreations now laying 
claim, ‘in virtue of the Crown,’ to the 
use of the area as a National Park or 
public playground.’’ He does not 
admit that the choice is for it to be 
one or the other, playground or work- 
place. It can still be a playground, 
he says, “without it or its people 
sinking to the ultimate degradation of 
an unproductive ‘parasite area.’”’ 
Certainly there is sense in the opinion 
that, where the decay of the country- 
side is concerned, “‘not all the soci- 
eties, resolutions, bequests and guinea 
subscriptions will stop the rot. If you 
would preserve rural England, pre- 
serve the rural Englishman and his 
agricultural means of livelihood.” 

Mr. Kenchington (writing as a 
practical person who has lived and 
farmed in the Forest) gives his views 
as to how the rural Englishman can be 
preserved in this part of England, and 
those who wish to 
find out what these 
views are may do 
so by reading this 
deeply interesting 
book. He gives us 
also the history of 
the Forest, an 
account of its cus- 
toms and traditions 
and people. Rough- 
ly, the history of 
the Forest is of an 
agricultural commu- 
nity until the times 
of Canute; then 
comes the story of 
the royal hunting- 
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place; then of the industry that 
sprang up round the demand for oak 
for the Navy; and thereafter the 
phase which is now continuing, where- 
in the claims of the workers and the 
players are somewhat at variance, 
though not irreconcilable. 

It is, to me, an astonishing 
thought that by Nelson’s time ships 
of the line had grown to such a size 
that it took a thousand sound oak 
trees to build a first-rater. One may 
imagine the effect of this upon a rural 
community. Where the River Exe 
flows out of the Forest is Bucklers 
Hard where ships were built, and the 
author, in a vivid piece of reconstruc- 
tion, pictures what life was then like 
in this place which is now one ‘‘steep 
sleepy single street.’’ He shows how 
it was “a noisy, bustling, untidy, 
messy township, humming with work.” 
Apart from the wood, ‘‘we must allow 
for foundries, forges, turneries, stores 
for bolts, nails, chains, anchors, oil, 
pitch, paints, guns and gun-carriages, 
ropewalks, sail-lofts, rigging stores, 
and a thousand forgotten ancillaries.” 

This is indeed an illustration of 
what he has spoken of earlier, what 
he calls ‘“‘the reversability even of 
industry and urbanisation before 
Nature’s soft persistence.’’ ‘‘ Look,” 
he says, ‘‘at the rural grace of Wealden 
Sussex and reflect that it was not so 
long ago a land besmirched with 
charcoal-burning, iron-smelting, gun- 
foundries, and all the squalor of heavy 
industry.” 


THE FOREST’S FUTURE 
So much for what the presence 
of trees did for the New Forest in 
the past. And what of trees in the 
future? Here is the author’s view: 
“Foresters and their  tree-loving 
friends, the latter often moved more 
by sentiment than by enlightened 
judgment, now murmur dreams of 
enormous post-war plantings. Where 
such dreams involve conflict with 
the indigenous rural life of the soil 
cautious consideration is essential. 
With oaks and beeches you plant for 
at least two centuries. It would be a 
rash man who would prophesy the 
necessary upkeep of ditches for two 
centuries ahead, or any continuing 
need for hardwoods in commercial 
quantities at that distance. . . . As 
for softwoods, the signs are clear that 
already steel and plastics are widely 
displacing woéd as a material, a trend 
likely vastly to accelerate in post-war 
conditions, without even attempting 
to forecast the next two centuries’ 
surprises from the 
Pandora’s box of 
science.” 
There is a lot 
in Mr. Kenchington’s 
§ book that I should 
§ like to quote, but | 
§ shall content myself 
with one more pas- 
§ sage. I think it 
§ needs saying: “‘I am 
§ forced to emphasize 
that it will be a much 
§ poorer England than 
§ any we have known 
§ which must set 
about to reconstruct 
itself after this 
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The Ark 


By PHYLLIS KELWAY 
Illustrated with 33 half-tone plates, 
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A wholly delightful and snost 
beautifully illustrated volume 
about a small-holding ina Ic vely 
part of the country. 18/7. net 
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Billy 
By WILFRID THORL! 


With many illustrations from ¢ aw- 
ings by Ernest H. Thoma: 


The charm, simplicity and w: m- 
sical humour of Wilfrid Thor y's 
new volume of children’s v~ ses | 
cannot fail to appeal to © ery 
child. 7lé net | 


Wild Life iu 
Autopsia 
By CECIL HUNT 

Illustrated by Kerr. 


Hilarious and good-humoi red 
satire by a national humcrist 
and novelist. 716 net 


Up the 
Garden Pati 
By PETER ENDER 


Illustrated by the Author 


Pure, unadulterated fun for 
gardenersand gardeners’ friends | 
and relations—in fact, everyone. 
The illustrations are a_ sheer 
delight. 716 net | 
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Fortunately, 
time 
sufferers are 


despite 
conditions, 

able to enjoy 
the alleviation of pain which 
the use of ELLIMAN’S 
EMBROCATION brings i1 


present 
countless 





such a special measure. 


This UNIVERSAL remedy for 
RHEUMATISM, SCIAT! A, 
LUMBAGO, _ STIFFN/5S, 
ETC., is now even MCRE 
PRECIOUS THAN E) &R 
so please use your Ellin 1's 
sparingly in order that all 
sufferers can continu to 
benefit from its use. 


From all chemists and stores 
Prices 1/5 & 2/2 


(including Purchase Tax) 
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» from him the author quotes : 
need a morality based upon love of 


mind 


I am left with 


second Ww‘ wid war. : 
the uncom yrtable feeling that all 
these plans for vastly increased 


puilding areas, for vast roads, vast 
expensive playgrounds and the like 
are completely divorced from any 
courageous confrontation of 
ly inescapable. It will be 
can afford, not what we 


sane and 

facts alreé 

what we 

would like.” 

PHILOSOPHERS 

\[r. h onneth Matthews’s beauti- 

illus “ated little book British 

(Collins, 4s. 6d.) thinks 

Lig of ur native product. “The 

ph. sophers, at least the most 

of em, stand with both feet 

id. They are, compared 

e great German system 

nt, Hegel, Leibniz and 

.rthbound and pedestrian 

then, they would say, a 

phy is a utility product, 

. oe capable of taking hard 


OUI 


Pi phe 


imon-sense attitude com- 
to Mr. Matthews, and he 
ids us that ‘‘common- 
1, dull quality. Nothing is 
ted to shock people than 
e applied to long estab- 

her .nexamined beliefs.’’ 
a his book, Mr. Matthews 
,iat is philosophy?’’ and 
e, as the vulgar say, some 
uns Scotus is generally 
mitted an honourable place on 
roll of philosophers, and he was 
itomed to argue about such 
matters as “the hylomorphic com- 
position of angels.’”” What this means 
{ do not know; nor doTI think it would 
be profitable to give five minutes to 
enquiry. Nevertheless, young men 
came from all over Europe to hear 
at Oxford what Duns Scotus had to 

say on such matters. 

Here, then, is one end of “ philo- 
sophy”’ that means nothing to me; 
| at the other end we have our 
contemporary Mr. Bertrand Russell. 
“We 


e you 
estion 


life, upon pleasure in growth and 
positive achievement. . A man 
should be regarded as ‘good’ if he is 
happy, expansive, generous and glad 
when others are happy. . . . A man 
who acquires a fortune by cruelty or 
exploitation should be regarded as at 
present we regard what is called an 
‘immoral’ man, and he should be so 


Hregarded even if he goes to church 
regularly.” 

Is this philosophy? If so, long 

live philosophy, say I, so far as most 


of this passage goes; but it seems to 
me very ordinary everyday thinking. 


@iiowever, the thing to note is that 


this, and the ‘‘hylomorphic”’ specula- 
‘ons of Duns Scotus, fall equally 
vithin the philosophic definition. 


Philosophy’s” portals indeed are 
x le 


HUME’S PHILOSOPHY 
‘Midway between these two there 
‘1 Hume, and one wonders 
can be said of his philo- 
t its feet are ‘‘on the 
r example: “If any 
idea strikes in on our 
articular force, we are 
» it; this, according to 
that knowledge means, 
we believe what we 


+ 


aid to 
Tume, 
nd further : 


mpclieve out of habit. For example, 


n we believe that the sun will rise 
"Tow, our belief is simply a 
idea, based upon the habit of 

ing tie sun rise upon innumer- 
morrows in the past. Thus, for 
‘atural laws, based on the opera- 
m of cause and effect, Hume sub 


=| ptutes simply a feeling of belief, 
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based on habit.’’ Later, Mr. Matthews 
concludes: ‘‘The upshot of the argu- 
ment is to destroy our belief in 
external objects altogether.” 

Rather, I should say, to seek to 
destroy it, for, to most people, this 
argument of Hume’s will seem as 
important as the arguments of Duns 
Scotus. If I am to be shot at 
dawn, it is not going to make much 
difference to me that my belief in 
sunrise is simply a ‘strong idea,”’ 
unless I can persuade my executioner 
to read Hume and share his views. 
It would be more useful to spend my 
time in trying to escape or to bribe 
the gaoler rather than in doing this. 
Useful, do I say? Must divine philo- 
sophy justify itself by use? Why, yes; 
or so I think. Does not Mr. Matthews 
himself speak of a “utility product’’? 
And that is why most writing called 
“‘philosophical’’ seems to me rather 
to deserve the name of pedantic hair- 
splitting. We live in a hard world, 
and I am a great admirer of what 
Mr. Matthews rightly calls the “‘im- 
mortal anecdote’’ about Dr. Johnson 
and Berkeley’s theory of the non- 
existence of matter. When Boswell 
asked the doctor how he would refute 
this theory, Johnson kicked with 
great force at a boulder and exclaimed: 
“T refute it thus!” 


WALTER SICKERT 


Messrs. Faber and Faber publish 
Sickert (21s.) which contains an outline 
of the artist’s life by Lillian Browse, 
who also contributes notes on his 
paintings, an essay on his art by R. H. 
Wilenski, and reproductions of many 
of his pictures. Unfortunately, only 
two of the pictures are in colour, and 
Sickert suffers more than most artists 
when his paintings are reproduced in 
black and white. This is especially 
true of the time when much of his 
painting was of dingy interiors which 
he refused to lighten with a varied 
palette. 

Mr. Wilenski quotes Wyndham 
Lewis on the painter Gilman: ‘‘After 
his break of what was more or less 
discipleship with Walter Sickert and 
his plunge into the Signac palette and 
a brighter scheme of things 
bitumen was anathema to him and 
Sickert was bitumen. . . . He would 
look over in the direction of Sickert’s 
studio and a slight shudder would 
convulse him as he thought of the 
little brown worm of paint that was 
possibly, even at that moment, 
wriggling out on to the palette.”’ 


A CONTRAST 


These ‘‘little brown worms”’ cer- 
tainly did not make for good black- 
and-white reproduction. You need 
but look at Plate 32 in this book to 
realise what such a method entails of 
loss. You apprehend rather than see 
that this girl sitting on the floor in 
front of her dressing-table is the 
central emphasis of a_beautifully- 
composed picture. But indeed you 
are hard put to it to say whether she 
is sitting or kneeling. You have only 
to move your eye to the page which 
faces this, where Sickert has opened 
the slats of the Venetian blinds a 
little and thus made the window 
luminous and allowed colour to fall 
on the wall to the right, and the bed 
in the centre, and the thigh of the 
woman sitting on the bed: you have 
only to do this to see what an enor- 
mous difference some light makes to 
reproduction in this form. 

Within the limitations that this 
medium imposes, the work is excel- 
lently done. Miss Browse on the 
career and Mr. Wilenski on the 
painting both write with sense and 
sensibility. 
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Shoes that fit well last longer. Saxone Footprints 
fit both feet exactly—that’s why the serving 


Officer is so keen on them. 
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40 STRAND, |i CHEAPSIDE, ETC., LONDON ¢ SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 











For Waterproofs and 
Raincoats for men and 
women in the Services 


and civilian life 





ELVERY’S, 45, Conduit St., London, W.1, Weatherproof Specialists 
Telephone: REGENT 2252. 








STOP THAT COLD WITH 


Vix KX 


NHALANT 





For the safe, quick and pleasant 
relief of Colds and Catarrh 


Breathe the Vapour 
Of all Chemists 2/3 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd., Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 
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more scarlet piping. The plain, round neckline is scoc sed oy} 
and a tucker of cream net let in with a drawstring. Th 5 dress 
of course, fastens down the ba another Edwardian -eviya| 
necessary with these tight bodices. The other dress in this 
style is in a navy and white striped silk, broad stripes f nayy 
and narrow of white, with the stripes used verticall 
on the flounces and the shoulder yoke. This is give: 
round collar, similar to those on the linens. A sec« 
hopsack rayon—a very chic material that can be wor 
days and occasions, medium weight and easy to g 
tailor—shows a completely different silhouette. It is al solutelh 
straight and plain, but bows at the throat and tying th 
elbow sleeves make it ‘‘dressy’’ even for a wedding. \n inlet 
belt defines the waist and a drawstring neck gathers it close 
to the throat in front where there is a bow of tan and white 
spot tie silk. The sleeves end just below the elbow where 
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(Above) Hair swept up, a sizable 
crown and brim, Erik’s white 
mushroom felt shows the new line 


(Right) Swagger coat in mignonette 

tweed saddle-stitched to match the 

red wool frock that Is worn 

underneath. A Spectator model 
from Harvey Nichols 


HERE is a new feeling about 

the spring clothes, a change of 

outline and outlook that makes 

them very different froni those 
of the last few seasons. They are clothes 
for dramatic occasions, more feminine 
than at any time during the war, prettier, 
full of charm. Everything is more clearly 
defined—waists, colours, patterns, trim- 
mings, the very stitching of the tailor- 
mades. Hats are exuberant; so are the 
scarves and squares that tie round 
hundreds of heads and necks. The upward 
style of hairdressing began it; an 
Edwardian coiffure automatically changes 
hats and necklines, the rest follows. For 
one thing, there is a distinct tendency 
for a high neckline on many of the new 
clothes, even on the summer linens and 
cottons, and most certainly on the shirts 
for the tailor-mades, and this tends to 
make them look more elegant and less 
casual than they have been. 

In their new collection Dorville show 
linen frocks with tiny round roll collars, 
almost neckbands. These are placed on 
dresses and jumper suits where the yoke 
is cut out in big scallops. Two of the 
prettiest dresses in the collection are even 
more “‘dressy”’ and distinctly Edwardian 
in inspiration, Both have gathered skirts 
bordered by flounces about 7 ins. deep, 
which give a fluid movement to the 
hemline. One is in black hopsack rayon 
with a tight bodice and the flounce set 
in with a scarlet piping and edged with 
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Spectally devised for 
the smart woman in 
the Country 


“Country Life” 
Tweed Suits 


in the Costume Salons 


at Derrys 


Spring ar \ Mi anetitorea 











Gentlemen’ Cardigan Suits 
sings 1 \ in Scotch Tweed 

oe en eee Colours : 
beaing « Black | In lovely shades of 
Blue ¢ se1044 = b/ue,_ brown, wine, 
Hips ens) = green, and ovat. 
Sizes to fit most 

ns) 
(48 coup© figures. 

£12.2.6 


\ Second Floor 
(18 coupons) 
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sington WV 
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Perfectly tailored slacks in 

ne wool, wine red only. 

aist 30 & 32 8 coupons 
27/11 


_ wonderful selection of 
mailored slacks in tweeds and 
woollens. Waist 24-32 


ae | 
fh 


and knit button up cardigan 
‘ith cleverly padded shoul- 
pers. Navy, cherry, blue, 
lack t 34-38. 5S coupons 
79/6 


* coat looks equally 
_over dress or 
rurquoise, -scarlet, 
ve, rust, brown 
soupons £7-1-6 


ng and postage 1/3 


linens—Direct from 

Msumer; we have 

us for nearly 200 
veaving the finest 
land 





9 corner of Oxford Street 





and at 175-176, Sloane Street, S.W. 














In a good range of colours. tA 


Ask for ‘‘ Hutton ’’ Shoes by name at 
Dolcis, Lilley & Skinner’s, Saxone, 0 
and most good Shoe Shops. 
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A dear little bolero in cocoa-dyed 
ermine with the fronts worked like 
a Shell. Mohlo 


they are caught by two more bows of the 
tie silk. This is a very significant dress, 
It is plain but a complete change from 
the shirt-waist frocks of the last decade. 
The black rayon looks like wool but 
makes a seven-coupon dress. 

Tailored suits are given a distinctly 
nipped-in waistline. The jumpers are 
long and cover the hips well. Pockets 
are big and oblong, set below the waist, 
saddle-stitched or scalloped. Breast 
pockets are outlined by frills or scalloped 
edges. All the bright clear pastels are 
shown—a forget-me-not blue, mustard 
yellow, puce and ruby red, a leaf green 
and donkey. 

Much the same line is shown on 
many of the tailor-mades where the longer 
jackets, nipped-in waist and a big box 
pleat or two in the skirt, together with 
a high buttoning, give a_ silhouette 
reminiscent of the early part of the 
century. There is also a strong liking 
for the neat black and white dice checks, 
the smooth navy blue and black bara- 
theas beloved of the Edwardians. 
Blouses carry on the theme with their 
neat neckbands, tucks and many pretty 
“dressmaker” details which break the 
plainness, as do the flower buttonholes, 


the fancy gloves which many women are crocheting for themselves, 
and the laiger hats with their distinctly larger crowns. All this makes 
one main trend of fashion for next summer. 


HE casual clothes which have become part of our lives remain, 
but the new attention to tricks of stitching and a subtle alteration 

of line, making them look less masculine, are shown on them as well. 
The camel-coloured coats shown by Jaeger for the spring have two deep 
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unpressed pleats in the back and 4 
cross-over military buttoned effect in 
front. They define the waist and are in 
line with the other clothes, supersedin 
the Greta Garbo type of came] Coat 
which was almost a uniform in the early 
part of the war. Dereta are saddle. 
stitching their camel coats which ar 
straight with big pockets, saddle- stitched 
too. Double seaming outlines the raglan 
sleeves of thick tweed country COats 
which have vents at the back and mop 
stitching on the turn-down collir, The 
cut of these casual clothes is em hasised 
by this kind of treatment whic draws 
attention to the stitching and ; :aming 
It is a smart fashion and mark a con. 
siderable change in these classicz clothes 
which usually alter so rarely and “ 
slowly. The same goes for hi ndbags 
It was always said before the \ ar that 
even if a smart woman had a ew hat 
every day she generally chai zed he 
handbag styles only once in |) year 
She was very conservative on t is point 
and stuck to a size and shape s 1e liked 
having it copied time and tin again, 
Handbags have changed radically during 
the war, the prohibition of met | frames 
being largely responsible and t’¢ emer. 
gence of the satchel bag slung ‘rom the 
shoulder, The haversack type of hand. 
bag, many of them saddle-sti'ched or 
thonged at the edges, is most a‘tractiye 
and looks perfect with the -var-time 
silhouette. Linings are often scarlet 
emerald or plaid. The absence of zips 
has brought back all the bucicles and 


straps which were discarded when the trunks, portmanteaus and 
holdalls were replaced by cases and “‘grips.’’ The handbags are ali 
capacious, so that they can hold a change of clothes in an emergency, 


simply designed, and show off their elegant cut in every way they can, 


in the same way as do the simple clothes we are to wear this summer, 
The plain materials from which many of the dresses and jumper suits f 
are made call for an emphasis on workmanship—the mileage of saddle. F 
stitching is heavy. 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs, 











Gin makes 
the cocktail, 
Seagers make 


the Gin! 


NEAGER 


GIN 


Quality Unrivalled! 


Twenty-five shillings and 
threepence per bottle 


SEAGER EVANS & CO. LTD., 
LONDON, S.E.8. 








CROSSWORD No. 734 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first ment ee opened, 
i losed envelope) must reach “‘Crosswor Jo. 
ie. ts pe) Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
first post on Thursday, February 24, 1944 


2-10, Tavistock Street, 


734, 


Note.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 
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Solutions 
Country LIFE, 
not later than the 


10. What dog, tongue and sentry may be (2, 5 














ACROSS. 
1. The composition of little girls? (5, 3, 5) 
0 


Tn a Th in EI ee 


11. Almost an epithet for the egotistical fi 
monger ! (7) 

2. If I were to give you a broad one you mi 
get this one (4) 

. Henry James described its turn (5) 

. The father of Enos (4) 

. Metrical movements (7) 

. The actor must, and the small child likes t 
(5, 2) 

. “Winter was not unkind because —— 

—Robert Bridges (i 


SNS ED A= 


” 


. Clumsy (7) 

. A dull fellow on a tidal river? (4) 
. Re wit? Pen it differently (5) : 
26. We, with our lambs, are between east auif7 

south (4) 

. Set up again (7) 

30. Nell, I do! (anagr.) (7) 4 
31. Queen Victoria said that Mr. Gladstone iS 
addressed her as if she were one (6, 7) 








DOWN. 
2. Haste (7) 4 
3. Alackaday, not — a a (“) si 
- 4. Habitually applied to those who indulge! 
JERS Ge 
to begin with !) (7) 3 
i. e a 5. How nets did swell (2) 
s . a 6. The kind of skin to fling about? (+) 
7. Ecclesiastical garments with a melodiofy 
sound (7) 
8. She was unable to provide for her pet 
an austerity meal (6, 7) 
9. “It may be we shall touch —— - sah 
And see the great Achilles, whom: we knew. 
—Tennyson (3, 9, ») 
15. Starts with a little hush, but wher it's out! 
may be a bellow ! (5) ‘ 
16. Drink here and forget (5) 
20. North American reindeer (7) 
21. One might cite her in defence of t unorth¢) 
dox person (7) | 
22. Disentangle (7) : ' 
Name 23. Turn your silver in its silver ligh' (3, 4) 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 27. A lofty seat for mole and ant (4) 
dd 28. May be variously described as vel, a 
Address contained, below the natural p © (4 | 
O No. 733. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which } a 
ye ete! poy thy es of February 11, will be announced next week, The winner of Crossword N‘ 32 1s 


ACROSS.—1, Clerihew; 5, Dismal; 9, Old times; 10, Skates; 11, 


13, Glover; 
21, Jam; 26, Ornate; 
Essays; 31, Tridents. DOWN.—1, Cloven; 
Emerge; 6, Ink blots; 7, Motivate; 8, Last rose; 
16, Sea; 17, Abrogate; 18, Agencies; 
Allied; 24. Pompon; 25, Adders. 


Ear-rings; 





19, Centaury; 


3, Iridic; 


14, Eat; 16, States; 19, Caddies; 20, Big Ben; 
27, Girlhood; 28, Animus; 29, Fruit pie; 30, 
2, Endure; 


4, 


12, Sandbag; 15, Man; 


22, Mirror; 


23, 


Mr. Harold P. Jagga' 
23, Bradleigh Avenue, © ‘YS, 





Essex. , 
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THE SAVE FUEL WAY TO 
SNOW WHITE LOVELINESS 


With fuel economy the watchword 
in every home, it is pleasing to 


remember that this does not 
mean the end of  snow-white 
linens and cottons . . . not if 
you use Parozone. Bed linen, 
towels, handkerchiefs, and all white 
linens and cottons yield alike 
to its magic—recover their lost 


beauty, emerge from their Parozone 
COLD WATER soaking  spotlessly 
white and fragrantly fresh, a pride 
and pleasure to the eye. 


For 
TARD GAS 
e should be 
full strength 
cted parts, 
for two 
and then 
Joff. It must 
lied immedi- 
© within five 
Parozone 
ot be applied 
re eyes, HEAD OFFICE: Glasgow, and at London and Nottingham 








FROM YOUR GROCER OR STORE 
Don't blame your suppliers if you can't get all the 
Parozone you want. Bear with us, please . . . we 
are doing everything possible to maintain supplies. 
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* In the districts where you can get it — 


Make do with 


x 
S 
bene 
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«6 What are little 


‘‘Sugar and spice and all 
things nice,”’ says the nursery 
rhyme. But our little girls— 
just very small human beings 
after all—do have other in- 
gredients. Think of Joan. 
Her mother was imprisoned 
for neglecting her. You can 
imagine some of the ingredients 
that went to Joan’s making. 





Girls made of?” 


Yet it is surprising what 
can be achieved through a 
motherly Matron, a real home 
and love. Joan is just one of 
6,300 children who are now 
getting a real chance of show- 
ing what they are made of. 
10/- helps to keep one of 
them for a week. 


Any help (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, 
W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY, JOEL STREET, 


PINNER, 


Middlesex, England. 


(Bankers : Barclays Bank Ltd., Kennington, S.E.!1) 
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DOLC a 
a the perfect solution of 


her present day problems 


‘Se 
‘comfort, long wear and 
& 


THERE IS A DOLCIS SHOE STORE IN EVERY LARGE TOV N 





